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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—~— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue pale young gentleman and I stood con- 

templating one another in Barnard’s Inn, until 
we both burst out laughing. “The idea of its 
being you!” said he. “The idea of its being 
you!” said I. And then we contemplated one 
another afresh, and laughed again. “ Well!” 
said the pale young gentleman, reaching out his 
nand good humouredly, “it’s all over now, I 
hope, and it will be magnanimous in you if 
you'll forgive me for having knocked you about 
80.” 
I derived from this speech that Mr. Herbert 
Pocket (for Herbert was the pale young gen- 
tleman’s name) still rather confounded his in- 
tention with his execution. But I made a 
modest reply, and we shook hands warmly. 

* You hadn’t come into your good fortune at 
that time?” said Herbert Pocket. 

“No,” said I. 

“ No,” he acquiesced: “TI heard it had hap- 
pened very lately. J was rather on the look-out 
for good fortune then.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for me, to 
see if she could take a fancy tome. But she 
couldn’t—at all events, she didn’t.” 

I thought it polite to remark that I was sur- 
prised to hear that. 

“ Bad taste,” said Herbert, laughing, “ but a 
fact. Yes, she had sent for me on a trial visit, 
and if I had come out of it successfully, I sup- 
oe I should have been provided for; perhaps 

should have been what-you-may-called it to 
Estella.” 

“ What’s that?” 1 asked, with 
gravity. 

He was arranging his fruit in plates while 
we talked, which divided his attention, and was 
the cause of his having made this lapse of a 
word. “ Affianced,” he explained, still busy 
with the fruit, “ Betrothed. Engaged. What’s- 
his-named. Any word of that sort.” 

“ How did you bear your disappointment ?” 
LT asked. 

“ Pooh !” said he, “ I didn’t care much for it. 
She’s a Tartar.” 

“ Miss Havisham ?” I suggested. 


sudden 





“IT don’t say no to that, but I meant Estella. 
That girl’s hard and haughty and capricious to 
the last degree, and has been brought up by 
Miss Havisham to wreak revenge on all the 
male sex.” 

“ What relation is she to Miss Havisham ?” 

* None,” said he. ‘ Only adopted.” 

“Why should she wreak revenge on all the 
male sex? What revenge ?” 

“Lord, Mr. Pip!” said he. 
know ?” 

* No,” said I. 

* Dear me! 
saved till dinner-time. 
the liberty of asking you a question. 
you come there that day ?” 

I told him, and he was attentive until I had 
finished, and then burst out laughing again, and 
asked me if I was sore afterwards? [ didn’t 
ask him if de was, for my conviction on that 
point was perfectly established. 

“Mr. Jaggers is your guardian, I under- 
stand ?” he went on. 

“e Yes.” 

* You know he is Miss Havisham’s man of 
business and solicitor, and has her confidence 
when nobody else has ?” 

This was bringing me (I felt) towards dan- 
gerous ground. [ answered with a constraint I 
made no attempt to disguise, that I had seen 
Mr. Jaggers in Miss Havisham’s house on the 
very day of our combat, but never at any other 
time, and that I believed he had no recollection 
of having ever seen me there. 

“ He was so obliging as to suggest my father 
for your tutor, and he called on my father to 
propose it. Of course he knew about my 
father from his connexion with Miss Havisham. 
My father is Miss Havisham’s nephew; not 
that that implies familiar intercourse between 
them, for he is a bad courtier and will not pro- 
pitiate her.” 

Herbert Pocket had a frank and easy way 
with him that was very taking. I had never 
seen any one then, and I have never seen any 
one since, who more strongly expressed to me, in 
every look and tone, a natural incapacity to do 
anything secret or mean. ‘There was something 
wonderfully hopeful about his general air, and 
something that at the same time whispered to 
me he would never be very suena or rich. 
I don’t know how this was. I became imbued 
with the notion on that {jrst occasion before we 
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sat down to dinner, but I cannot define by what 
mealis. 

He was still a pale young gentleman, and had 
a certain conquered languor about him in the 
midst of his spirits and briskness, that did not 
seem indicative of natural strength. He had 
not a handsome face, but it was better than 
handsome : being extremely amiable and cheer- 
ful. His figure was a little ungainly, as in the 
days when my knuckles had taken such liberties 
with it, but it looked as if it would always be 
light and young. Whether Mr. Trabb’s local 
work would have sat more gracefully on him 
than on me, may be a question ; but 1 am con- 
scious that he carried off his rather old clothes 
much better than I carried off my new suit. 

As he was so communicative, I felt that re- 
serve on my part would be a bad return un- 
suited to our years. I therefore told him my 
small story, and laid stress on my being for- 
bidden to inquire who my benefactor was. I 
further mentioned that as I had been brought 
up a blacksmith in a country place, and knew 
very little of the ways of politeness, 1 would 
take it asa great kindness in him if he would 
give me a hint whenever he saw me at a loss or 
going wrong. 

“ With pleasure,” said he, “though I venture 
to prophesy that you’ll want very few hints. I 
dare say we shall be often together, and | 
should like to banish any needless restraint 
between us. Will you do me the favour to 
begin at once to call me by my christian name, 
Herbert ?” 

I thanked him, and said I would. I informed 
him in exchange that my christian name was 
Philip. 

“1 don’t take to Philip,” said he, smiling, 
“for it sounds like a moral boy out of the 
spelling-book, who was so lazy that he fell into 
a pond, or so fat that he couldn’t see out of his 
eyes, or so avaricious that he locked up his cake 
till the mice ate it, or so determined to go 
birds’-nesting that he got himself eaten by bears 
who lived handy in the neighbourhood. I tell 
you what I should like. We are so harmonious, 
and you have been a blacksmith—would you 
mind it ?” 

“1 shouldn’t mind anything that you pro- 
pose,” I answered, “but I don’t understand 
you.” 

Would’ you mind Handel for a familiar 
name? There’s a charming piece of music by 
Handel, called the Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

“1 should like it very much.” 

“Then, my dear Handel,” said he, turning 
round as the door opened, “ here is the dinner, 
and 1 must beg of you to take the top of the 
table, because the dinner is of your providing.” 

This I would not hear of, so he took the 
top, and I faced him. It was a nice little 
dinner — seemed to me then, a very Lord 
Mayor’s Feast—and it acquired additional relish 
from being eaten under those independent cir- 
cumstances, with no old people by, and with 
London all around us. ‘This again was height- 
ened by a certain gipsy character that set the 








banquet off: for while the table was, as Mr. 
Pumblechook might have said, the lap of 
luxury — being entirely furnished forth from 
the coffee-house —the cireumjacent region of 
sitting-room was of a comparatively pastureless 
and shifty character: imposing on the waiter 
the wandering habits of putting the covers on 
the floor (where he fell over them), the melted 
butter in the arm-chair, the bread on the book- 
shelves, the cheese in the coal-scuttle, and the 
boiled fowl into my bed in the next room—whiere 
I found much of its parsley and butter in a 
state of congelation when I retired for the 
night. All this made the feast delightful, and 
when the waiter was not there to watch me, my 
pleasure was without alloy. 

We had made some progress in the dinner, 
when I reminded Herbert of his promise to tell 
me about Miss Havisham. 

« True,” he replied. “ T’ll redeem it at once. 
Let me introduce the topic, Handel, by mention- 
ing that in London it is not the custom to put 
the knife in the mouth—for fear of accidents— 
and that while the fork is reserved for that use, 
it is not put further in than is necessary. It is 
scarcely worth mentioning, only it’s as well to 
do as other people do. Also, the spoon is not 
generally used over-hand, but under. This has 
two advantages. You get at your mouth better 
(which after all is the object), and you save a 
good deal of the attitude of opening oysters, 
on the part of the right elbow.” 

He offered these friendly suggestions in such 
a lively way that we both laughed and I scarcely 
blushed. 

“Now,” he pursued, “concerning Miss 
Havisham. Miss Havisham, you must know, 
was a spoilt child. Her mother died when she 
was a baby, and her father denied her nothing. 
Her father was a country gentleman down in 
your part of the world, and was a brewer. I 
don’t know why it should be a crack thing to 
be a brewer; but it is indisputable that while 
you cannot possibly be genteel and bake, you 
may be as genteel as never was and brew. You 
see it every day.” ; 

“ Yet a gentleman may not keep a public- 
house ; may he?” said I. 

* Not on any account,” returned Herbert ; 
but a public-house may keep a gentleman. 
Well! Mr. Havisham was very rich and very 
proud. So was his daughter.” 

* Miss Havisham was an only child?” I 
hazarded. 

“ Stop a moment, I am coming to that. No, 
she was not an only child; she had a half-bro- 
ther. Her father privately married again—his 
cook, I rather think.” 

“ T thought he was proud,” said I. 

“ My good Handel, so he was. He married” 
his second wife privately, because he was proud, 
and in course of time she died. When she was 
dead, I apprehend he first told his daughter 
what he had done, and then the son became a 
part of the family, residing in the house you 
are acquainted with. As the son grew a young 
man, he turned out riotous, extravagant, ul- 
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dutiful—altogether bad. At last his father dis- 
inherited him; but he softened when he was 
dying and left him well off, though not nearly 
so well off as Miss Havisham. Take another 
glass of wine, and excuse my mentioning that 
society as a body does not expect one to be so 
strictly conscientious in emptying one’s glass, 
as to turn it bottom upwards with the rim on 
one’s nose.” 

I had been doing this, in an excess of atten- 
tion to his recital. I thanked him and apolo- 
gised. He said, “ Not at all,” and resumed. 

“Miss Havisham was now an heiress, and 
you may suppose was looked after as a great 
match. Her half-brother had now ample means 
again, but what with debts and what with new 
madness wasted them most fearfully again. 
There were stronger differences between him 
and her than there had been between him and 
his father, and it is suspected that he cherished 
a deep and mortal grudge against her, as having 
influenced the father’s anger. Now, I come to 
the cruel part of the story—merely breaking 
off, my dear Handel, to remark that a dinner- 
napkin will not go into a tumbler.” 

Why I was trying to pack mine into my 
tumbler, I am wholly unable to say. I only 
know that I found myself, with a perseverance 
worthy of a much better cause, making the 
most strenuous exertions to compress it within 
those limits. Again I thanked him and apolo- 
gised, and again he said in the cheerfullest 
manner, “ Not at all, I am sure!” and re- 
sumed, 

“ There appeared upon the scene—say at the 
races, or the public balls, or anywhere else you 
like—a certain man, who made love to Miss 
Havisham. I never saw him, for this happened 
five-and-twenty years ago (before you and 1 
were, Handel), but I have heard my father men- 
tion that he was a showy-man, and the kind of 
man for the purpose. But that he was not to 
be, without ignorance or prejudice, mistaken 
for a gentleman, my father most strongly asse- 
veratcs ; because it is a principle of his that no 
man who was not a true gentleman at heart, ever 
was, siuce the world began, a true gentleman in 
manuer. He says, no varnish can hide the 
grain of the wood; and the more varnish you 

ut on, the more the grain will express itself. 

Vell! This man pursued Miss Havisham closely, 
and professed to be devoted to her. I believe 
she had not shown much susceptibility up to that 
time ; but all she possessed, certainly came out 
then, and she passionately loved him. There is 
no doubt that she perfectly idolised him. He 
practised on her aifection in that systematic 
way, that he got great sums of money from her, 
and he induced her to buy her brother out of a 
snare in the brewery (which had been weakly 
left him by his father) at an immense price, on 
the plea that when he was her husband he must 
hold and manage it all. Your guardian was not 
at that time in Miss Havisham’s councils, and 
she was too haughty and too much in love, to 
be advised by any one. Her relations were poor 
and scheming, with the exception of my father ; 


he was poor enough, but not time-serving or 
jealous. The only independent one among them, 
he warned her that she was doing too much for 
this man, and was placing herself too unreservedly 
in his power. She took the first opportunity of 
angrily ordering my father out of the house, in 
his presence, and my father has never seen her 
since.” 

I thought of her having said “ Matthew will 
come and see me at last when I am laid dead 
upon that table ;” and I asked Herbert whether 
his father was so inveterate against her? 

“Tt’s not that,” said he, “but she charged 
him in the presence of her intended husband with 
being disappointed in the hope of fawning upon 
her for his own advancement, and, if he were 
to go to her now, it would look true—even to 
him—and even to her. To return to the man 
and make an end of him. The marriage day 
was fixed, the wedding dresses were bought, the 
wedding tour was planned out, the wedding 
guests were invited. The day came, but not 
the bridegroom. He wrote her a letter——” 

* Which she received,” 1 struck in, “ when 
she was dressing for her marriage? At twenty 
minutes to nine ?” 

“At the hour and minute,” said Herbert, 
nodding, “at which she afterwards stopped all 
the clocks. What was in it, further than that it 
most heartlessly broke the marriage off, 1 can’t 
tell you, because I don’t know. ‘When she re- 
covered from a bad illness that she had, she laid 
the whole place waste, as you have seen it, and 
she has never since looked upon the light of 
day.” 

“Ts that all the story?” I asked, after con- 
sidering it. 

“ All I know of it; and indeed T only know 
so much, through piecing it out for myself; for 
my father always avoids it, and, even when Miss 
Havisham invited me to go there, told me no 
more of it than it was absolutely requisite I 
should understand. But I have forgotten one 
thing. It has been supposed that the man to 
whom she gave her misplaced confidence, acted 
throughout in concert with her half-brother ; 
that it was a conspiracy between them; and 
that they shared the profits.” 

“T wonder he didn’t marry her and get all 
the property,” said I. 

‘He may have been married already, and her 
cruel mortilication may have been a part of her 
half-brother’s scheme,” said Herbert. ‘“ Mind! 
I don’t know that.” 

* What became of the two men?” I asked, 
after again considering the subject. 

“They fell into deeper shame and degradation 
—if there can be deeper—and ruin.” 

“ Are they alive now?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

* You said just now, that Estella was not 
related to Miss Havisham, but adopted. When 
adopted ?” 

Herbert shrugged his shoulders. “There 
has always been an Estella, since I have heard 
of a Miss Havisham. I know no more. And 








now Handel,” said he, finally throwing off the 
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story as it were, “there is a perfectly open un- 
derstanding between us. All that I know about 
Miss Havisham, you know.” 

“And all that I know,” I retorted, “ you 
know.” 

“T fully believe it. So there can be no com- 
petition or perplexity between you and me, And 
as to the condition on which you hold your.ad- 
vancement in life—namely, that you are not to 
inquire or discuss to whom you owe it—you 
may be very sure that it will never be en- 
croached upon, or even approached, by me, or 
by any one belonging to me.” 

In truth, he said this with so much delicacy, 
that I felt the subject done with, even though I 
should be under his father’s roof for years aud 
years to come. Yet he said it with so much 
meaning, too, that I felt he as perfeetly under- 
stood Miss Havisham to be my benefactress, 
as I understood the fact. myself. 

It had not occurred to me before, that he had 
led up to the theme for the purpose of clearing 
it out of our way; but we were so much the 
lighter and easier for having broached it, that I 
now perceived this to be the case. We were 
very gay and sociable, and I asked him, in the 
course of conversation, what he was? He re- 
plied, “ A capitalist—an Insurer of Ships.” I 
suppose he saw me glancing about the room 
in search of some tokens of Shipping, or capital, 
for he added, “ In the City.” 

I had grand ideas of the wealth and import- 
ance of Insurers of Ships in the City, and I began 
to think with awe of having laid a young Insurer 
on his back, blackened his enterprising eye, and 
cut his responsible head open. But, again, 
there came upon me, for my relief, that odd im- 
pression that Herbert Pocket would never be 
very successful or rich. 

“JT shall not rest satisfied with merely em- 
plosing my capital in insuring ships. I shall 

uy up some good Life Assurance shares, and 
cut into the Direetion. I shall also do a little 
in the mining way. None of these things will 
interfere with my chartering a few thousand 
tons on my own account. I think I shall trade,” 
said he, leaning back in his chair, “ to the East 
Indies, for silks, shawls, spices, dyes, drugs, and 
precious woods. It’s an interesting trade.” 

“ And the profits are large?” said I. 

* Tremendous!” said he. 

I wavered again, and began to think here 
were greater expectations than my own. 

“1 think I shall trade, also,” said he, putting 
his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, “to the 
West Indies, for sugar, tobacco, andrum. Also 
to Ceylon, specially for elephants’ tusks.” 

“You will want a good many ships,” said I. 

“A perfect fleet,” said he. 

Quite overpowered by the magnificence of 
these transactions, I asked him where the ships 
he insured mostly traded to at present ? 

“T haven’t begun insuring yet,” he replied. 
“TJ am looking about me.” 

Somehow, that pursuit seemed more in keep- 
ng with Barnard’s Inn. I said (in a tone of 
conviction) “ Ah-h!” 





“Yes. I amina counting-house, and looking 
about me.” 

“Ts a counting-house profitable ?” I asked. 

“'To——do you mean to the young fellow 
who’s in it ?” he asked, in reply. 

“Yes; to you.” 

“Why, n-no: not to me.” He said this 
with the air of one carefully reckoning up and 
striking a balance. “Not directly profitable. 
That is, it doesn’t pay me anything, and J have 
to——keep myself.” 

This certainly had not a profitable appearance, 
and I shook my head as if I would imply that 
it would be difficult to lay by much accumulative 
capital from such a source of income. 

“But the thing is,” said Herbert Pocket, 
“that you look about you. That’s the grand 
thing. Youare in a counting-house, you know, 
and you look about you.” 

It struck me as a singular implication that you 
couldn’t be out of a counting-house, you know, 
and look about you ; but I silently deferred to his 
experience. 

“ Then the time comes,” said Herbert, “ when 
you see your opening. And you go in and you 
swoop upon it and you make your capital, and 
then there you are! When you have once 
made your capital, you have nothing to do but 
employ it.” 

This was very like his way of conducting 
that encounter in the garden; very like. His 
manner of bearing his poverty, too, exactly cor- 
responded to his manner of bearing that defeat. 
It seemed to me that he took all blows and 
buffets now, with just the same air as he had 
taken mine then. It was evident that he had 
nothing around him but the simplest necessaries, 
for everything that I remarked upon, turned out 
to have been sent in on my account from the 
coffee-house or somewhere else. 

Yet, having already made his fortune in his 
own mind, he was so unassuming with it that I 
felt quite grateful to him for not being puffed 
up. It was a pleasant addition to his naturally 
pleasant ways, and we pot on famously. In the 
evening we went out for a walk in the streets; 
and went half-price to the Theatre; and next 
day we went to church at Westminster Abbey, 
and in the afternoon we walked in the Parks; 
and I wondered who shod all the horses there, 
and wished Joe did. 

On a moderate computation, it was many 
months, that Sunday, since I had left Joe and 
Biddy. The space interposed between myself 
and them, partook of that expansion, and our 
marshes were any distance off. That I could 
have been at our old church in my old church- 
going clothes, on the very last Sunday that ever 
was, seemed a combination of impossibilities, , 
geographical and social, solar and lunar. Yet 
in the London streets so crowded with people 
and so brilliantly lighted in the dusk of even- 
ing, there were depressing hints of reproaches 
for that I had put the poor old kitchen at 
home so far away; and in the dead of night, 
the footsteps of some incapable impostor of 
a porter mooning about Barnard’s Inn, under 
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eo of watching it, fell hollow on my 
reart. 

On the Monday morning at a quarter before 
nine, Herbert went to the counting-house to 
report himself—to look about him, too, I sup- 
pose—and I bore him company. He was to 
come away in an hour or two to attend me to 
Hammersmith, and I was to wait about for him. 
It appeared to me that the eggs from which 
young Insurers were hatched, were incubated 
in dust and heat, like the eggs of ostriches, 
judging from the places to which those incipient 
giants repaired on a Monday morning. Nor did 
the counting-house where Herbert assisted, show 
in my eyes as at all a good Observatory; being 
a back second floor up a yard, of a grimy pre- 
sence in all particulars, and with a look into 
another back second floor rather than a look 
out. 

I waited about until it was noon, and I went 
upon ’Change, and I saw fluey men sitting there 
under the bills about shipping, whom I took to 
be great merchants, though I couldn’t under- 
stand why they should all be out of spirits. 
When Herbert came, we went and had lunch 
at a celebrated house which I then quite vene- 
rated, but now believe to have been the most 
abject superstition in Europe, and where I could 
not help noticing, even then, that there was 
much more gravy on the tablecloths and knives 
and waiters’ clothes, than in the steaks. This 
collation disposed of at a moderate price (con- 
sidering the grease, which was not charged for), 
we went back to Barnard’s Inn and got my little 
portmanteau, and then took coach for Hammer- 
smith. We arrived there at two or three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and had very little way to walk 
to Mr. Pocket’s house. Lifting the latch of a 
gate, we passed direct into a little garden over- 
looking the river, where Mr. Pocket’s children 
were playing about. And unless I deceive my- 
self on a point where my interests or preposses- 
sions are certainly not concerned, I saw that Mr. 
and Mrs. Pocket’s children were not growing up 
or being brought up, but were tumbling up. 

Mrs. Pocket was sitting on a garden chair 
under a tree, reading, with her legs upon an- 
other garden chair; and Mrs. Pocket’s two 
uursemaids, were looking about them while the 
children played. ‘‘ Mamma,” said Herbert, “this 
is young Mr. Pip.” Upon which Mrs. Pocket 
— me with an appearance of amiable 

ignity. 

- Master Alick and Miss Jane,” cried one of 
the nurses to two of the children, “if you go 
a bouncing up against them bushes you'll fall 
over into the river and be drownded, and what’ll 
your pa say then !” 

» At the same time this nurse picked up Mrs. 
Pocket’s handkerchief, and said, “‘ If that don’t 
make six times you’ve dropped it, Mum!” 
Upon which Mrs. Pocket laughed and said, 
“Thank you, Flopson,” and settling herself 
in one chair only, resumed her book. Her 
countenance immediately assumed a knitted and 
intent expression as if she had been reading for 
a week, but before she could have read half a 


dozen lines, she fixed her eyes upon me, and 
said, “I hope your mamma is quite well ?” 
This Hatin inquiry put me into such a 
difficulty that I began saying in the absurdest 
way that if there Nad been any such person I 
had no doubt she would have been quite well 
and would have been very much obliged and 
would have sent her compliments, when the 
nurse came to my rescue. 

“ Well!” she cried, picking up the pocket- 
handkerchief, “if that don’t make seven times ! 
What are you a doing of this afternoon, Mum!” 
Mrs. Pocket received her property at first with 
a look of unutterable surprise as if she had never 
seen it before, and then with a laugh of recog- 
nition, and said, “Thank you, Flopson,” aud 
forgot me, and went on reading. 

found, now I had leisure to count them, 
that there were no fewer than six little Pockets 
present, in various stages of tumbling up. I 
had scarcely arrived at the total when a seventh 
= heard, as in the region of air, wailing dole- 
ully. 

“Tf there ain’t Baby!” said Flopson, appear- 
ing to think it most surprising. “Make haste 
up, Millers.” 

Millers, who was the other nurse, retired into 
the house, and by degrees the child’s wailing 
was hushed and stopped, as if it were a young 
ventriloquist with something in its mouth. Mrs. 
Pocket read all the time, and I was curious to 
know what the book could be. 

We were waiting, I supposed, for Mr. Pocket 
to come out to us; at any rate we waited there, 
and so I had an opportunity of observing the 
remarkable family phenomenon that whenever 
any of the children strayed near Mrs. Pocket in 
their play, they always tripped themselves up and 
tumbled over her—always very much to her 
moment astonishment, and their own more 
enduring lamentation. I was at a loss to ac- 
count for this surprising circumstance, and could 
not help giving my mind to speculations about 
it, until by-and-by Millers came down with 
the baby, which baby was handed to Flopson, 
which Flopson was handing it to Mrs. Pocket, 
when she too went fairly head-foremost over 
Mrs. Pocket, baby and all, and was caught by 
Herbert and myself. 

“Gracious me, Flopson!” said Mrs. Pocket, 
looking off her book for a moment, “ every- 
body’s tumbling!” 

“Gracious you, indeed, Mum!” returned 
Flopson, very red in the face; “ what have you 
got there ?” 

“ J got here, Flopson ?” asked Mrs. Pocket. 
“Why, if it ain’t your footstool!” cried 
Flopson. “And if you keep it under your 
skirts like that, who’s to help tumbling! Here! 
Take the baby, Mum, and give me your book.” 

Mrs. Pocket acted on the advice, and iuex 
pertly danced the infant a little in her lap, while 
the other children played about it. This had 
lasted but a very short time, when Mrs. Pocket 
issued summary orders that they were all to be 
taken into the house for a nap. ‘Thus I made the 





second discovery on that first occasion, that the 
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nurture of the little Pockets consisted of 
alternately tumbling up and lying down. 

Under these circumstances, when Flopson and 
Millers had got the children into the house like 
alittle flock of sheep, and Mr. Pocket came out of 
it to make my acquaintance, I was not much sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Pocket was a gentleman 
with a rather perplexed expression of face, and 
with his very grey hair disordered on his head 
as if he didn’t quite see his way to putting 
anything straight. 








SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. — 





TneERE is only one way of getting men, true 
men and plenty of them, into the service of the 
country, whether as soldiers or sailors, in the 
present day. It is, to secure for them in either 
service the reception due to those who spend 
their lives and energies in any work, to treat 
them with confidence, spare them vexations and 
puerile restraints, keep faith with them, and en- 
able them to feel that they who are set over 
them work with them, understanding them and 
respecting them, in order that they may be: them- 
selves also understood and respected. Where a 
private soldier who has anything to ask of his 
officer, is marched up to him by a corporal, who 
cries Halt! when he comes to the right speak- 
ing distance, and stands by, ready to ery Right 
about face, quick, march! when he has done— 
and this is no imaginary case—there cannot be 
the best of army discipline. When men who 
have sacrificed some prejudice to enter for the 
ten years’ service in the navy, for the benefit of 
the small pension and other advantages held 
out to them, are, without their consent, paid 
off in the course of the term, and told when 
they rejoin the service that their ten years 
must begin afresh, faith is not kept with them, 
and the service of the navy is discredited. It is 
in a multitude of small matters, many of them 
smaller even than these, that the unpopularity 
of the services, and especially of the navy, 
among the men who would make good soldiers 
and sailors, chiefly consists. The highest and 
the strictest reasonable discipline is, above all 
others, consistent with justice, thoughtfulness, 
and a wise recognition of the human relations 
that bind men of all ranks who are engaged in 
any common work. Does any shrewd man of 
business attempt to carry on his enterprises 
without taking what pains he can, to establish 
relations of kindliness and mutual understand- 
ing between himself and those on whom he de- 
pends? Inthese days, few but the idle are illite- 
rate, and men who years ago might have allowed 
themselves te be considered, not as machines, 
but as mere nails or screws in a machine, now 
try to understand what they are about : becoming 
thereby better servants but worse slaves. It is 
the element of slavery in the condition of the 

rivate soldier and the common seaman, that 
eeps out the better class of recruits; that, to 
speak of the navy only, has caused the con- 
spicuous degradation of the class of seamen 
lately enlisted; and that defeats spasmodic 





efforts to secure the proper manning of the 
navy. 

There is a book before us by a Common 

Soldier, called Army Misrule ; with Barrack 
Thoughts and other Poems. It is disfigured by 
fine writing and party politics, and it is less plea- 
sant in its way of malthaiien than the delicious 
turn of salt-water reasoning that we get from the 
sailors. Two seamen riggers, for example, and a 
boatswain’s mate being examined as to their 
grievances before a parliamentary commission, 
one of the riggers was asked whether seamen 
would like their mess traps to belong to the 
ship, and only be charged to.the mess when lost 
or thrown overboard? ‘The rigger under exa- 
mination thought the change would be liked, 
but the boatswain’s mate interposed with this 
proviso: Without anything should occur, 
that the thing should be expended; if you 
could bring it to a true account.” We 
relish the profoundness of such observations 
even when we cannot make out all their 
bearings. The Common Soldier—who has 
bought his discharge—is quite another sort of 
man. He handles my Lord Palmerston with a 
contemptuous familiarity, and has no doubt that 
the curses of the men in the ranks are what he 
would “facetiously phrase cursorary remarks.” 
But whatever his manner, this writer has facts 
to tell. He has lived in Chatham barracks as a 
private in a regiment reckoned to be above the 
average in comfort; his facts have heen pro- 
duced and reproduced, not only without con- 
tradiction but with the comment of some readers 
that they were too notorious to be worth telling. 
la x T ame ’ 
To a remark of the Army and Navy Gazette, 
that while disclosing many evils in the army he 
has proposed no cure, the soldier’s answer is to 
point to this matter and that, but to add, “ still, 
I must confess, that the chief points of censure 
have root, as it seems to me, in the supercilious 
bearing and dictatorial assumption of the execu- 
tive.” In fact, the feeling of caste among dif- 
ferent grades of the army and navy, is at odds 
with the temper of the days in which we live. 

On the day that he first entered a barrack- 
room, the writer was told, he says, by a soldier 
of eleven years’ experience, that he had “ better 
have gone and hung himself at once than do 
what he had done.” He found hatred of officers 
by men, too common a source of barrack con- 
versation; and to this the non-commissioned 
officers expose themselves even more frequently 
than those bearing commissions. (But it must 
be always remembered that they are more liable 
to hostility, as being the immediate execu- 
tants of orders.) So in the navy there seems 
to be nobody so unpopular as the sergeant-at- 
arms, who is in the habit of turning to his 
own account the petty authority he has as 
an underhand ship’s shopkeeper as well as 
chief of ship’s police. “I was once taking 
a comrade’s dinner to the hospital,” says the 
soldier, “ when I was ordered back by one of 
these non-commissioned officers because I dared 
to cross the barrack square without my regi- 
mental stock. ‘The parade-ground was empty 
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at the time, nevertheless I had to go back and 
‘get myself up ;’ while a sick man’s meal was 
getting cold.” With all respect to the ineffable 
sublimities of Routine, this is nonsense. And 
in the midst of all debate over the effect of 
measures upon men, it would be well if we heard 
more of the immense power of this sort of non- 
sense in excluding good men from the ranks 
of the army and navy. A young recruit, whose 
previous education had not taught him better, 
was seen by his colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
drinking a glass of ale after parade with his chin- 
strap up, on one of the few hot days of last 
summer. Because his chin-strap was above his 
nose, he was ordered to the guard-room ; but as 
this was the first offence of the neophyte, he 
was only disgraced by having his hair cropped. 
In the face of this, or anything approaching to 
this, is it to be expected that the efficiency of 
the ranks in an English army and navy is to he 
maintained P 

lt is a preposterous opinion that discipline 
and reason are two different things, yet that 
seems to be the opinion of some disciplinarians. 
It is an equally preposterous opinion that 
discipline and genial human fellowship are two 
different things, yet that is an opinion held 
by thousands. We humbly venture to assert 
that the officer who cannot show personal in- 
terest in the well-being of his men, regard for 
their natural feelings, sympathy even to some 
extent for their individual humours and cares, 
without loss of authority, has yet a great deal 
to learn before he is entitled to consider him- 
self fit to hold her Majesty’s commission. It 
is not only in the army and navy that men are 
to be found who have a blind notion that they 
lower themselves by winning their subordinates 
into relations of direct personal kindness ; who 
have so mean an opinion of themselves as to 
believe that the less intimately they are known, 
the more they are likely to be respected. But 
of the true officer and true gentleman we hold 
that the more he is known the more he will be 
honoured ; the more ready he is to find out 
worth in his subordinates, the more ready will 
all the men who serve under him be to recog- 
nise worth in him, and to be led by him in the 
performance of their duty. 

Our common soldier reckons among his griefs, 
that he and five other men had eighteenpence 
among them for dragging a great roller up and 
down a cricket-ground for half a day at the 
command of their officers. It is obvious that, 
in a well-ordered service, the men would on re- 
quest have dragged the roller for a day with or 
without gratuity, and would have had no other 
thought about the matter than one of satisfaction 
at having been able to return kindness for kind- 
ness. As matters stand, it is known that the 
Horse Guards does not control the levelling of 
cricket-grounds. The soldier, except where 


there are wise officers in power, hears only a 
“you must,” direct or indirect, and every grain 
of injustice grates on the sore heel with which 
he treads his path of life. 

With the worst filthiness incident to bar- 








rack life, we shall not offend nice eais, but 
here is a small matter that may speak for all. 
“While,” says the common soldier, “it is a 
grievous offence to appear upon parade with a 
spot of rust upon the sword-blade, or the 
slightest stain _— a belt, nothing in the 
shape of a dish-clout is provided for the 
barrack-rooms, whereby the men might be 
enabled to clean their plates and basins, or their 
soup cans. A filthy rag (hidden away before 
the inspection rounds—generally in the coal- 
box—for the gorge of the officer on duty would 
rise at it) suffices not only for utensils, but also 
for dusting table and forms—which latter must 
be scrubbed daily, by order, with brushes for 
the purpose. So scarce, and, consequently, so 
precious do these rags become, that when a 
migration takes place among the men, from one 
barrack-room to another, they are invariably 
taken with them—precious heirlooms that the 

are—unless when the advent of a recruit indi- 
eates the probability of gaining possession of 
some clean unregimental shirt, which could be 
appropriated without danger or fear of punish- 
ment. . . . I can speak almost lightly of these 
things now; they were not trifling matters to 
me once, Often, when the inner man was busy 
with me, have I secretly picked out a plate and 
polished it, before dinner, with the tail of my 
tunic, placing it at a particular spot, and 
anxiously keeping my eye upon it, while the 
non-commissioned officer portioned out the mess, 
And many a time has it been borne off by some 
other soldier who little knew how dear it was to 
me.” It is in the multitude of little faults like 
this want of a dish-clout, that bad management 
especially consists; they go further, perhaps, 
than conspicuous errors of main policy, towards 
securing the unpopularity of her Majesty’s 
service in the army and the fleet. Blindness to 
everything but routine, is a calamity in all who 
command men. Living and thinking men, again 
and again we repeat, are not to be managed by 
routine alone : though they will gladly maintain 
with its full strictness the system of which they 
are part, under considerate and kindly guidance. 
The orderly or cook’s mate of the day had given 
himself up to laborious scrubbing and cleaning, 
that his barrack-room might, on inspection, 
“take,” as he said, “ the shine out of his next 
door neighbour.” The officer on duty paid his 
visit, and all that he said to the crestfallen 
zealot was, “ Why don’t you have the ends of 
those forms on a line with the end of that 
table ?” 

Discipline asks a sick soldier to be ill only at 
nine in the morning, when he can parade to 
be marched to hospital. He may go in at 
another hour if his case be urgent enough; be 
there on sufferance in soiled hospital clothing— 
he may not take in his regimentals, or receive 
clean hospital linen without an order—and with 
a small chance of medieine till the stated time 
comes in the morning for the doctor’s round. 
The common soldier to whose experience we 
have referred, went into hospital with a burnt 
foot, at three in the afternoon. A medical 
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student was found, who looked at the wound, 
suggested that “oil and cotton would be the 
right sort of thing,” and left him. There was 
no written order, and neither oil nor cotton 
were in store. ‘Next day,” he says, “at nine 
o’clock, my wound was dressed by the principal 
(and really kind-hearted) medical officer, who 
sent into the town for necessaries. In course 
of time I left the hospital, and waited on the 
adjutant to obtain my discharge, whieh was ex- 

ected. He, seeing from my appearance that I 
Bad been on the sick list, went so far as to in- 
quire into the nature of my injury, which I ex- 
plained ; and directed me to wait on him again at 
acertain hour in the afternoon. I did so,and was 
kept standing, by his order, for fully twenty mi- 
nutes, while he sat perusing some papersof an offi- 
cial kind, and while a non-commissioned officer 
was engaged in procuring the important docu- 
ment which I sought. ‘Stand to attention, sir!’ 
said the adjutant, ‘ while you are before me,’ or 
* before an officer,’ or words to that effect, when 
he observed me shifting my feet. It was ex- 
tremely painful for me to remain, just at that 
time, standing at all, much more so to remain in 
a regimental position; and he could not fail, 
moreover, to see that it was so, even had he not 
made any previous inquiry, for 1 wore a slip- 
shod shoe.’ 

In no other armyin Europe, we believe not even 
in the Russian, does the military sense of caste 
and obstinate adherence to routine, part soldier 
from officer so widely as in England. While it 
is so, the recruiting officer with beard and pipe, 
unbuckled belt, and chin-strap anywhere—with 
all the lying air of ease that he is able to assume 
—must go to the besotten men in pot-houses for 
his material, and must mislead even them into 
enlistment. 

But the soldier when he enlists receives his 
outfit from the country, and enters at once into 
such prosperity as his new state of life can fur- 
nish. The sailor has been asked for many years 
to begin his life in the navy with debt and dis- 
comfort. The evidence taken before Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Committee of the year fifty-eight, upon 
the subject of the manning of the navy, although 
all question of Admiralty management was kept 
out of it, and there was a great want of thorough- 
ness in investigation of the feelings or prejudices 
of the men, revealed more than enough reason 
for the fact, that the best: class of men no longer 
can be got to serve her Majesty at sea. Some 
of the least evils that admitted of prompt remedy 
were remedied by the Admiralty while the com- 
mission sat, and without waiting for the recom- 
mendations made in its report. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have been very 
often indeed, able hardworking men, anxious to 
do all their hands can find to do for the improve- 
ment of the service; but unhappily it has been 
seldom given them to know where they could 
lay their hands, or how long they could keep 
their hands on anything. They come in and go 
out with every wave of party. There is no con- 
tinuous oversight, no individual responsibility, 
even for the few months or years during which 


an Admiralty board can represent an unchanged 
government. There are six lords and two seere- 
taries, of whom only one is permanent. The 
first lord is a high politician, who, probably, if 
turned loose on a ship, could not make out his 
own way either to the quarter-deck or the gun. 
room. The next four lords are sailors, the 
next in rank to the first lord being the senior 
sea lord; but the junior may be a civilian. 
These six gentlemen meet on a change of mi- 
nistry with all their work to learn; they divide 
among themselves the immense masses of work 
to be done, but no one lord takes single respon- 
sibility for what he does. They have under them, 
a surveyor of the navy, whose entire responsi- 
bility they take on their own shoulders ; and they 
work on in the dark, or, if in the light, impeded 
by the stumbling of others, struggling some- 
times with a rare energy to remove abuses and 
establish wholesome changes, but knocked down 
like so many ninepins by this or that throw of 
the political ball—knocked down so often that 
in the last thirty years there have been one hun- 
dred and three changes in the officers managing 
the affairs of the navy! It is wonderful that the 
navy itself, so managed, is not in the worst of 
plights. It has rubbed on somehow, though not 
earning credit with the population of seafarers, 
That the few changes made, upon discovery in 
eighteen forty-eight and nme of many causes of 
unpopularity, have not sufficed for the recovery 
of credit, is evident from the fact that of 
the thirty thousand Royal Naval Volunteers 
who were to begin to enrol themselves on the 
first of January last year, only three thousand 
have offered. These volunteers were invented 
by the present Admiralty. The men were to be 
called out for service, only in case of great emer- 
gency or actual war; they may remain in what 
service they please, only they must not go out 
on long voyages without a special leave ; they 
receive six pounds a year as retainer, and come 
up for drill on twenty-eight days in the year, 
during which they are victualled and paid wages 
andlodging money. There is also the prospec- 
tive advantage of a pension of twelve pounds a 
year for life, after the age of sixty. Liberal and 
tempting as the terms are, men have not entered, 
because they do not believe in the Admiralty. 
What one board does, another undoes. They see 
sailors paid off not seldom from men-of-war 
under conditions that virtually amount to breach 
of contract. They hear of ungenerous gripings 
of small things, anda profuse offer is distrusted. 
A year ago, an extract from a speech in the 
House, by Lord Clarence Paget, Secretary to 
the Admiralty, spoken to be placarded, was pla- 
carded in half the seaport towns of the united 
kingdom. Jts purport was to assure men that her 
Majesty’s government has no sort of intention to 
kidnap them into the navy. It began thus: “I 
know what seamen are. They are fine, noble, 
hearty creatures, but men of remarkably sus- 
picious character ; and if there are any people 
they are suspicious of, it is the Admiralty.” 
The author of an excellent volume upon Admi- 








ralty administration, lately published, in discuss- 
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ing what has not been done, hits the right nail 
m the head when he says, “ Every one must see 
tiat the efficiency of the navy cannot be main- 
taned by the frequent infliction of severe punish- 
ments ; but it does not appear to be so fully un- 
destood that other influences must be found to 
supply its place if discipline is to be maintained 
without it. Suppose,” he says, “the remedy 
weie to be tried, of endeavouring to make thie 
navy generally preferred as the favourite service, 
and discharge from it a sufficient punishment for 
mos minor offences? then the peace establish- 
ment would fulfil the two-conditions of being 
both highly attractive and perfectly efficient, but 
not till then.” 

Twenty years ago, when there was an im- 
minent risk of conflict with France, and ships 
were to be in readiness for instant service, it 
was a six months’ labour to man them. Since 
that time, the manning of a ship for service 
has always been an affair of weeks or months 
in the navy; in the merchant service it is an 
affair of a day. In eighteen fifty-two, the Ad- 
miralty of the day appointed a committee of 
naval officers “to investigate and consider the 
subject of manning the navy in all its bearings.” 
They were to recommend the most efficient way 
of getting men, both for the actual service and the 
reserve for defence of the country, upon which 
we might depend at once in case of emergency. 
The committee demonstrated that the state of 
things it found, was very bad, and that against 
a French reserve force of forty-four thousand, 
we had nothing to show but fifteen hundred 
coast-guardsmen and three or four hundred 
seamen riggers. When the report was pre- 
sented, there occurred a change of government, 
and the recommendations, which did not at all 
affect the inner-spirit of the service, were little 
regarded. Then came the Russian war, when all 
existing powers of raising men were exhausted 
for the Baltic fleet. The senior sea lord, Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, said afterwards from his 
place in parliament, “ We were at the end of 
our tether, and if we had hada naval war he did 
not know what we should have done.” The 
review of our fleet in eighteen fifty-six included 
the last man we had in reserve, yet officers and 
men, marines and boys, numbered but thirty 
thousand. The show over, reckless reduction of 
the foree began, notwithstanding. The indis- 
criminate way in which new men of such charac- 
ter as could be got, had been admitted to the ten 
year entries then proved a serious matter; for 
the new men had to be kept, while there were 
old trained sailors who had been abroad when 
the new system came into force and were not 
entered, And thus thousands of our best sea- 
men were turned adrift. 

In fifty-three, a reserve force was formed by 
Act of Parliament, called the Naval Coast Vo- 
lunteers. It includes now, seven thousand men, 
to all of whom the country is pledged that they 
Shall not serve more than a hundred leagues 
away fromour own coast. That condition makes 
them valueless in time of war. 

The last effort to conquer all these difficulties 








began with the Royal Commissior in ’fifty- 
eight, which issued its report with a thick 
eas of evidence in the year following. The 
advice as to the training of boys in schoolships 
and so forth, upon which it laid chief stress, has 
been neglected. But the lesser grievances dis- 
closed, which in truth are the most vital, have in 
a very few instances received the wisc attention 
of the Admiralty. Among witnesses examined, 
were some common seamen who had ventured 
to send in protest and petition. They all tes- 
tified their preference for a well-disciplined 
ship. Where discipline is lax, the boys run 
riot and leave no peace to the men, and thie 
lazy hands throw double work upon the will- 
ing. It is noticeable that one petitioner was 
a boatswain, who revolted from the duty of ad- 
ministering the lash, and a great case was made 
against this indignity—of giving, not receiving, 
the lash—which it was testified had kept many 
men of the best class from accepting boat- 
swain’s duty. Let the ship’s police do it, said 
the sailors. 

Admirals and captains examined before the 
late commission, showed how a man who had 
= for a sailor was in the first place taken on 

oard a dirty hulk, to stay there in confusion 
and misery til his ship was fitted and the com- 
plement of her men made up. From the hulk 
he must go to and fro daily to his work, in a 
boat, under all weathers, through all sorts of 
seas, frequently drenching clothes that he may 
have no means of changing, frequently detained 
by wind and wave from his warm dinner. He 
gets, they said, no pay until his ship is ready; 
and whereas the soldier is clothed by the state, 
the sailor upon entering has to run into debt 
for the duck and cloth and thread, of which he 
makes his clothes. If the new seaman be a 
married man, said Sir Charles Napier, his wife 
must pawn or sell her clothes in order to sub- 
sist. The ship may be one, two, three, four, 
or five months before she is ready for sea. Be- 
fore the man receives any pay, he gets into debt, 
he goes to the bumboat man for his little 
articles, for which he pays, I suppose, twenty- 
five or fifty per cent more than the value of 
them. Upon the point of starting he gets, not 
the several months’ pay he may have earned, 
but an advance of two months on the pay that 
will be earned. After that he gets no move 
money until he has been about six months in 
the ship, then he gets his monthly money, aud 
the wife has her allotment, and can get on very 
well.” Sir Charles Napier was wisely emphatic 
in declaring his opinion that a sailor should be 
aid his money weekly as he earned it. “I 
snow,” he said, with a home stroke at the 
hidden source of all the trouble of the Ad- 
miralty, “I know it will be said that the man 
will desert if he has got his clothing and is in 
debt for it to the Crown. That is the objection. 
The first act we do, indeed all our acts, tend to 
convince the man from the very beginning that 
he is suspected to be a rogue who intends to 
run away with his clothes: these ideas possess 
the man’s mind, and we ought to do everything 
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to make him honest by placing confidence in 
him instead of treating him like a rogue from 
the beginning.” 

Even when the poor fellow has scraped to- 
gether for himself and paid for a good bag of 
clothes, he cannot trust in his continued right 
to wear them. As seaman rigger Burney put it 
to the gentlemen of the commission, “One ship 
will, perhaps, be paid off, and you have a good 
bag of clothes, according to that captain’s 
uniform; and then you may have jackets in 
another vessel instead of the cloth frock or 
loose serge, and a man has not got those things, 
aiid if runs away with a pound or two from his 
pocket, and that is taken out of his advance.” 
Thus the men pay for the whims of their captains. 

Then again the recruit was compelled to.fil 
out his own little mess by contributing his 
share to the utensils. Sometimes the ship is 
os off in a week after the four or five shillings 
1ave been spent upon this, and then there is so 
much dead loss to be complained of. But we 
mention the mess traps, chiefly to connect with 
them a little narrative which shall serve as our 
last illustration of the way to make sure that 
you don’t get the right men. We are fairly 
embarrassed by the variety and extent of our 
material: which is, indeed, co-extensive with our 
whole military and naval system: but let this 
suffice. 

One of the discoveries made by the commission 
of “fifty-eight, was, that her Majesty’s seamen did 
not—and they still do not—get. enough to eat. 
Routine had not perceived it, either on board ship 
or in any office ; even the men accepted the short 
rations as a law of fate, and — the best of 
them. A pound of bread a day and a pound of 
meat weighed with the fat and bone before cook- 
ing, was, in no other English sea service, reckoned 
to be food sufficient for a working sailor, With 
— unanimity, the common scamen examined 

efore the commission owned that they could 
eat more bread, and told how the bread served 
out twice a week had sometimes been all eaten 
up on delivery, and was not seldom all gone on 
the Saturday night: leaving them without any 
food but their dinner meat, till Monday evening. 
The men were supposed to eat part of the pound 
of bread with their breakfasts, part with their 
dinners, and part when they drank their evening 
tea ; all going to bed supperiess. 

To be sure, as seaman rigger Burney said, 
“The next thing is your vegetables; you are 
allowed half a pound—what is that? It is only 
pumpkins what you get in a foreign place.” 

‘he good fellows did not whine over the matter, 
but they told the facts, as they were accepted 
on board ship. The pound of meat shrinks in 
the copper, and the ship’s law is that when the 
shrinkage is of a pound to half a pound, or less, 
more may be served out. But if there be an 
ounce less than half the original weight gone, 
the sailors must take what they have and be 
thankful. Then, if the mess is accustomed to 
put back some of its meat, as it often will, de- 

ying itsclf some of the salt pork to get the 
value of it, and spend that at the next port on 





little dainties for which the stomach naturally 
craves—oranges, milk, and fresh potatoes—the 
habit, of putting back is assumed in evidence 
that the men have more than they can eat, and 
chey get no redress of short commons by appeal 
to quarter-deck. It is upon the prevalent 
habit among messts of taking money instead of 
a small part set aside out of the ship’s food, in 
order that a little fund may be made for fur- 
nishing the mess with fruits and other solaces— 
for which, in fact, it is Nature herself that craves 
—it is upon this habit that Routine founcs its 
absurd belief in the actual overfeeding of ships’ 
crews. ‘The men of the Royal Albert, said a 
triumphant pamphleteer the other day, take a 
daily average of three-halfpence a piece for the 
food they do not eat. The argument requires 
no answer. The commission, indeed, disimetly 
recommended the addition (which has not been 
made) of a quarter of a pound to the men’s 
daily rations of meat, and recited, for the pur- 
pose of refuting it, this very argument of 
“savings.” One fact ascertained by the commis- 
sioners was, that “a considerable proportion of 
the savings is due, not to the men, but to the 
officers, who very generally save the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of their allowance.” But there 
was Sir John Liddell, Director-General of the 
Medical Department of the Navy, who had only 
to read the dietary, and think over it for one 
quarter of a minute, to be perfectly assured that 
it was under-feeding the young working seamen, 
ready to testify that he thought the system of 
dieting very good; there might be improvement, 
he thought, as to preserved fruits and dried vege- 
tables. He owned that salt pork dwindles in 
boiling to almost a third, but he thought the sup- 
ply adequate. What was lost, went into the soup. 

Not so. Much of the loss is of fat removed 
as scum, which clearly belongs to the sailors; 
two witnesses showed how, by the sale of it as 
kitchen stuff, not only had the men been able to 
obtain their “ mess-traps,” but also a variety of 
little comforts. ‘The expense,” said Captain 
Mends, “of fitting out the messes is no small 
item out of a man’s pay, and is of course a 
mortgage on his two months’ advance. Why 
should not a fund be raised out of the sale of 
the skimmings, which is the absolute property of 
the men, arising as it does out of the fat of their 
own meat? Before the present regulations re- 
specting it were issued, | proved it sufficient, in 
a ship of the line, to provide all their mess- 
traps, including the tin soup-kettles and pie- 
diaben, and two block-tin cases for writing- 
paper, and odds and ends for each mess. L was 
able, also, out of the same fund, to make good 
to the men all losses or injuries sustained by 
them in their clothing, such as hats or caps 
blown oil at sea, or clothes injured on the lines, 
or blown away, or clothes torn while at work 
aloft in the zealous execution of their duty. ‘This 
system was greatly appreciated by the men.” 

Of course it was. It was a true part of the 
art of getting men, born of the spirit that aloue 
can bind men heartily to any service. 

But the witness went on to say: “ Now the 
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skimmings are ordered to be collected in casks, 
and returned into store for the benefit of the 
crown’! 





ON SPEC. 





One day last Midsummer twelvemonth, I, 
sitting in Melbourne, sighed over the commercial 
column of the Argus. Most things were to be 
had in large quantity below cost price; the 
sacrifices being genuine they really were alarm- 
ing. Then I struck on the paragraph that fol- 
lows : 

“The engineer of the Bendigo Waterworks 
has reported favourably of the progress of the 
works, and that gold has been struck whilst 
making some excavations in the Golden-square 
reservoir reserve. In consequence of which the 
shares of the company have risen to four 
pounds.” (Their first cost was two pounds.) 

A fortnight before, only want of money had 
prevented me from speculating in those water- 
works. A friend and shareholder who presently 
looked in upon me said that people about town 
were astonished, and that holders who preferred 
a bird in the hand were realising as fast as they 
could at five or six pounds a share. Unfortu- 
nate me! All my money was sunk in a team 
of horses then upon the road, though two 
days overdue in Melbourne! At any rate I 
could go and witness the excitement of others ; 
so I went out, and saw brokers and merchants, 
clerks and land speculators and auction jobbers, 
Jew ahd Gentile, warmly discussing waterworks 
one with another. There was great stir at the 
offices of stock and share brokers. As the da 
advanced, the excitement began to pervade all 
our streets, and when friends met, instead of 
asking one another how they did, they said, 
“Any Bendigo Waterworks ?” 

I looked in at the Diggers’ Bank and Stock 
and Share Exchange. ‘The bland proprietor 
smiled pleasantly at an excitement very pro- 
fitable to himself. Nervous people faintly in- 
quired how Bendigo Waterworks were selling ; 
jaunty people, who affected to regard the whole 
stir as a joke, playfully asked quotations, and 
were told that there were no quotations, but that 
a few shares were on the beaks at seven pounds 
ten. I went home bitten with the mania, and 
met on the way a friend, who placed in my hand 
a transfer slip for some shares he had purchased 
at five pounds on joint account. That was well ; 
for upon those shares profit could be made im- 
mediately. 

But my team had not come in. A jingle and 
tramp that evening eaused me to rush out into 
my yard, only to see the arrival of my neigh- 
bour’s team from Adelong. It had made a 
journey in mid-winter of three hundred and 
sixty miles, over unfrequented ground, in five 
weeks, to and fro. My neighbour had taken up 
three and a half tons of crushing machinery, 
carrying also bard food for his horses, and had 
no shelter but the skeleton shelter of his own 
waggon or shelter of winter trees, by night or 
day, upon the road. The road was not road but 


only wheel track for some part of the way; he 
went alone, too, and Le had never been that way 
before. Thirty-five pounds per ton was the 
price that tempted him to do what other drag- 
men had refused. He was a kindly old man-of- 
war’s man, heedless of danger. I was glad to 
see him well back, and we supped together. 
What a glorious thing it was for him to come 
home with money in his pocket just in time to 
buy “ Bendigo Waterworks” and make his for- 
tune at a stroke! 

I went to bed, and dreamed of waterworks all 
night. Next day, chafed at the absence of the 
team, I went to bed again, and dreamed of water- 
works. I woke to chafe again, all through a 
Sunday, for was I not losing a fortune by the 
delay? ‘The next day was Monday. Water- 
works shares went up to nine pounds. Many 
men realised at nine pounds; many preferred 
waiting until the shares should get up to five 
hundred. Others were sensible and practical. 
They would sell, they said, at a hundred. Didn’t 
we remember how the Argus Flat Company’s 
shares went up from ten to one hundred and 
sixty? On the otier hand, there were men 
selling all they had, that they might lay up trea- 
sure in Bendigo, and every original shareholder 
rose one thousand per cent. in the estimation of 
his business friends. What an acute man he had 
shown himself to be! There was forethought ! 
‘There was prudence! Look at him! He bought 
his shares at two pounds. 

It was weary work for me to “wait for the 
waggon.” But who is this who at two P.M. 
walks into my office with a stolid face and takes 
his pipe out of his mouth to speak to me? It 
is Jos, my waggoner. His horses had been 
stolen on the return journey. He had tracked 
them for three days before he came upon them 
in a copse. Where is the money he brings? 
Without stopping to ask questions ; without half 
an hour’s delay ; before the Waterworks can rise 
another shilling, I run out and spend all in 
shares at nine pounds each. 

Since the English railway mania of ’forty- 
eight, there never had been anything like it. 
During the next week, these shares rose to six- 
teen pounds ten, cash, and twenty pounds at 
three months. 

On a Saturday night, therefore, I said to my- 
self, “If all go weil, [ will sell on Monday.” 
It was likely, I thought, that twenty pounds 
would be a climax, and I spent Sunday in dread 
of a too sudden reaction. 

On Monday there was a reprint in the Mel- 
bourne daily papers, of an article from the Ben- 
digo Mercury calling us all lunatics. It showed 
that whatever gold there might be in the Golden 
square Reservoir, would be required to pay for 
finishing the works of the Company, which, cal- 
culating on that chance of gold, had raised but 
sixty thousand pounds of capital to pay a hun- 
dred thousand pounds of expenses. Furthermore, 
four hundred shares, unallotted, were advertised 
to be tendered for. Large speculators did all 
they could, in their own clever way, to keep 








the market up; but shares dropped suddenly 
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to twelve pounds each—a misfortune I bore 
well, as I had instantly sold at thirteen ten. 

But speculative men at the Antipodes, perhaps 
also elsewhere, have a financial genius of their 

own. Iwas on my way home, with my money 
in my pocket, when I was stopped with the 
question, 

“Have you any Chewtons ?” 

* Never heard of them.” 

“Then I pity you. Why, my dear fellow, I 
applied for a hundred, and had only eight _al- 
lotted. Bought at ten shillings, and now they 
are three pounds ten.” 

Chewtons became the rage, though nobody 
seemed to know anything more about them 
than that they were famous things for going 
up. A knowing man was known to be director, 
a man deep in Bendigos, who understood both 
speculations well. ‘“ No gammon in that !” he 
said of the Chewtons. But he had nothing to 
sell. Nobody seemed to have the Chewton 
Sluicing Company’s shares to sell; for, to sell 
them at three ten, would be throwing them 
away. However, some were extorted from un- 
willmg holders at that price, and at four pounds. 

While the iron was hot, “ The Scarzborough 
Mining, Crushing, Pumping, Sluicing, and 
Drainage Company ” struck in with a subscrip- 
tion list on Change. Nothing was known of 
this company by the scramblers for allotment 
letters, but its comprehensive title. Nobody 
doubted that it was a good thing, because lead- 
ing merchants were large speculators in it. 
There was a rush to enter names and pay de- 
posits of five shillings per share. Nearly every 
clergyman within reach, had his name down 
among the sixty thousand people by whom 
fifteen thousand pounds’ worth of deposits were 
paid in. Hereupon the directors, surprised 
at their own success, advertised their entire 
ignorance of the parties who had dared to 
open the list for them, and immediately after- 
wards resumed their hold of all the shares. 
Brokers and purchasers were duly indignant ; 
everybody understood the trick; nevertheless, 
expectation ran so high that shares were again 
purchased of the directors, freely enough, at 
twenty shillings premium. The game thus 
fairly set on foot, prospectuses of mining com- 
panies appeared every day, with great advantage 
to their authors. Men of mark sold their names 
to prospectus makers, and cashed their respecta- 
bility, m the form of shares, saleable at high 
rates to their especial friends, while they still 
had it to trade upon. 

Those were fine times for Bagshot. Two thou- 
sand acres of auriferous ground at Bagshot were 
a source of speculation. But where is Bag- 
shot? Where’s Bagshot! Why, Bagshot’s at 
ten pounds premium. Bagshot was created for 
the use of speculators, by a bank manager and a 
few influential merchants. Before men _ had 
found time to do more than wonder about Bag- 
shot, up went the Bolinda Mining Company. 
Bolindas were at only two pounds premium 


upon two pounds paid up. ‘The Bolinda company 


neatly contrived thing of two thousand acres; 
quality of yield certified by some real ore in a 
shopkeeper’s window. Smaller schemes were at 
the same time growing and blowing on all sides, 
like flowers in spring, with plenty of leaves in 
the shape of reports of mining engineers. But 
the new companies cropped up so fast, that they 
began to ew one another. Before the shares 
of the scheme of the day were half allotted, the 
scheme of to-morrow called men away from it ; 
Shares became very plentiful, and premiums at 
last proportionately scarce. 

While this was going on, the press was silent. 
Innumerable prospectuses were being advertised, 
editors, own reporters, printers, and their very 
devils, were among the speculators. Within 
one week, eighteen schemes were born, of which 
nine first saw the light on the same morning. 
All outshone predecessors in the colouring of 
their details, in the vastness of the capital to be 
subscribed, in the respectability of their pro. 
visional directors, in promise of wealth to the 
original shareholders. 

Somebody got the gold, but most people lost 
the gold that they had pinched themselves to 
find, for the sake of parting with it in exchange 
for speculative paper. There was a sense of 
doubt following the drain of money, when a 
shareholder of one of the most promising com- 
panies, “the Old Specimen Reef,” went to the 
Tidler’s ground in question, came home, and 
bluntly declared the statements in the prospectus 
to be Lies. There was consternation and wrath. 
The most trustworthy of the directors was de- 
puted to make an official visit and report. He 
came back and reported, so far honestly, that 
there was nothing to be done but recommend 
that discontented shareholders might have their 
subscriptions back, less sixpence a share for 
preliminary expenses. So the ruin began. 

Pass over a twelvemonth, and the Pumping 
of the Companies is at an end; the wulins 
has come into season. Distress warrants, for 
overdue calls, begin to come out, and beggary 
stares in the face of the adventurer who pre- 
ferred a blind risk to the sure gains of his 
industry. 





GUESSES. 

I KNow a maiden; she is dark and fair, 

With curvéd brows and eyes of hazel hue, 

And mouth, a marvel, delicately rare, 

Rich with expression, ever quaint yet new. 

O happy fancy ! there she, leaning, sits, 

One little palm against her temples pressed, 
And all her tresses winking like brown elves; 

The yellow fretted laurels toss in fits, 

The great laburnums drooj in swoons of rest, 
The blowing woodbines murmur to themselves. 


What does she think of, as the daylight floats 
Along the mignionezted window-sills, 

And, flame-like, overhead, with ruffled throats, 
The bright canaries twit their seeded bills ? 

What does she think of? Of the jasmine flower 
That, like an odorous snowflake, opeus slow, 

Or of the linnet on the topmost briar 
Or of the cloud that, fringed with summer shower, 
Floats up the river spaces, blue and low, 





went forward in a solid quiet way; it was a 





And marged with lilies like a bank of fire? 
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Ab, sweet conception ! enviable guest, 
Lodged in the pleasant palace of her brain, 
Summoned a minute, at her rich behest, 
To wander fugitive the world again, 
What does she think of ? Of the dusty bridge, 
Spanning the mallow shadows in the heat, 
And porching in its hollow the cool wind ; 
Or of the poplar on the naked ridge ; 
Or of the bee that, clogged with nectared feet, 
Huns in the gorgeous tulip-bell confined. 


At times, her gentle brows are archiy knit 
With tangled subtleties of gracious thought ; 
At times, the dimples round her mouth are lit 
By rosy twilights from some image caught. 
What does she think of? Of the open book 
Whose pencilled leaves are fluttering on her knee; 
Or of the broken fountain in the grass ; 
Or of the dumb and immemorial rook, 
Perched like a wingéd darkness on the tree, 
And watching the great clouds in silence pass? 


I know not; myriad are the phantasies 

That trouble the still dreams of maidenhood, 
And wonderful the radiant entities 

Shaped in the passion of her brain and blood. 
0 Fancy! through the realm of guesses fly, 

Unlock the rich abstraction of her heart 

(Her soul is second in the mystery) ; 

Trail thy gold meshes thro’ the Summer sky ; 

Question her tender breathings as they part, 
Tell me, Revealer, that she thinks of me. 





UNDER THE SEA. 
We have most of us, in our youth, been 
amused and instructed by colouring and filling 
up outline maps; and it is natural enough for 
dwellers on land to study the sinuosities of 
terra firma. But land constitutes only the 
minor portion of the surface of our globe, which 
is made up of about one-third dry land and two- 
thirds deep water. Moreover, we are wayfarers, 
almost dwellers even, on the ocean. Were a 
census of the world’s “ floating population,” in 
the literal sense of the word, taken, it would 
amount to many tens of thousands. And yet 
how few of us direct our attention to the condi- 
tion of this enormous area! Charts are scarcely 
admitted into the educational course of the 
terrestrial multitude; and passengers on board 
an outward-bound vessel are helpless babes 
born full-grown into an unknown world of 
waters. It will be our own fault, now, if we 
coutinue ignorant of the Physical Geography of 
the Sea—a modern science, of which Captain 
Maury, of the United States navy, has been, 
and continues to be, the persevering pioneer. 
The great and interesting work which he has 
given to the world grew out of the researches 
connected with his Wind and Current Charts, 
in which the experience of many navigators was 
collected. By putting down on a chart the 
tracks and the observations of numerous vessels 
on the same voyage, but at different times, in 
different years, and at all seasons, it was plain 
that future navigators would have for. their 
guide the combined experience of all whose 
tracks were thus recorded. ‘The young mariner, 
Insicad of groping his way along in uncertainty 


and hesitation, would here find at once the 
teachings of a thousand navigators to guide 
him. He might set out upon his first voyage 
with as much confidence in his own knowledge 
of the winds and the currents to be encountered 
as though he himself had already been that way 
a thousand times before. 

Such a chart could not fail to commend itself 
to intelligent ship-masters, and such a chart 
was constructed for them. They took it to sea; 
they tried it; and, to their surprise and delight, 
they found that, with the knowledge it afforded, 
the remote corners of the earth were brought 
closer together, in some instances, by many 
days’ sail. The passage hence to the equator 
alone was shortened ten days. Before the com- 
mencement of this undertaking the average 
passage to California was one hundred and 
eighty-three days; but, with these charts for 
their guide, navigators have reduced that ave- 
rage, and brought it down to one hundred and 
thirty-five days. Between England and Aus- 
tralia the old average time was one hundred and 
twenty-four days going out, and about the same 
coming back, making the round voyage one of 
about two hundred and fifty days. But by 
these charts, and the system of research to 
which they have given rise, the outward passage 
has been reduced to ninety-seven days on the 
average, and the homeward passage has been 
made in sixty-three days under caxvas alone, 
completing a round voyage of only one hundred 
and sixty days’ duration, or ninety days less 
than formerly. In Bombay it has been esti- 
mated that this system of research, if extended 
to the Indian Ocean, and embodied in a set of 
charts for that sea, would produce an annual 
saving to British commerce, in those waters 
alone, of one or two millions of dollars, and in 
all seas, of ten milions. 

The quick practical mind of the enterprising 
ship-master saw the advantages of the scheme 
at once. In a little while there were more than 
a thousand navigators engaged day and night, in 
all parts of the ocean, in making and recordin 
observations according to uniform plan, an 
in furthering this attempt to increase our 
knowledge as to the winds and the currents of 
the sea, and other phenomena that relate to the 
safe navigation of its waters, and to its physical 
geography. All who use the sea are equally in- 
terested m the undertaking. The government 
of the United States, so considering the matter, 
invited all the maritime states of Christendom 
to a conference, which met in Brussels, in 
August, 1853, and which recommended a plan 
of observations to be followed on board the 
vessels of all friendly nations. 

The sea has thus been brought regularly 
within the domains of philosophical research, 
and also crowded with observers. In peace and 
war alike these observations are to be carried 
on; and, in the case of any of the vessels on 
board of which they are conducted being cap- 
tured, the Abstract Log—as the journal which 
contains these observations is called—is to 








tbe held sacred. It is a comforting spectacle 
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to behold all nations co-operating to carry out, 
according to the same plan, one system of phi- 
losophical research with regard to anything. 
Though they may be enemies in all else, here, 
as to the oceans which connect them, they are 
to be friends. Every ship that navigates the 
high seas with these charts and blank abstract 
logs on board may henceforth be regarded as 
a floating observatory. The system costs nothing 
additional. The instruments which these ob- 
servations at sea call for, are such as are already 
in use on board of every well-conditioned ship ; 
and the observations that are required are pre- 
cisely those which are necessary for her safe and 
proper iy ome ‘ . 

Captain Maury grasps his subject in the 
holdest and most comprehensive manner. He 
tells us that our planet is invested with two 
great oceans of Air and Water, one visible, the 
other invisible. One is underfoot, the other 
overhead. All the water of the one weighs 
about four hundred times as much as all the air 
of the other. It is at the bottom of this lighter 
ocean where the forces to be studied are brought 
into play. This place of meeting is the battle- 
field of nature, the dwelling-place of man ; it is 
the scene of the greatest conflicts which he is 
permitted to witness; for here rage in their 
utmost fury the powers of sea, earth, and air. 
‘Therefore we must necessarily refer to the phe- 
nomena which are displayed at the meeting of 
these two oceans. Both are in a state of what 
is called unstable equilibrium ; hence the cur- 
reuts of the one and the winds of the other, 
whick have existed from the beginning and will 
exist unto the end. 

lt would be scarcely fanciful to carry the 
remark further, and to regard the aérial and the 
aqueous oceans as living entities. Unstable 
equilibrium is life; stable equilibrium is death. 
A man walking erect on the earth is m a state 
of unstable equilibrium ; a corpse lying in its 
coffin is in a state of stable equilibrium, tempo- 
rarily only, for it decomposes, floating away in 
gases and falling piecemeal into dust. There is 
therefore no real death on earth, only change. 

As to the depth of the upper and the under 
oceans, we know very littie more of the one 
than of the other; but the conjecture that 
the average depth of the sea does not much 
exceed four miles is probably as near the truth 
as is the commonly received opinion that the 
height of the atmosphere does not exceed fifty 
miles. If the air were, like water, non-elastic 
and not more compressible than this non-elastic 
fluid, we could sound the atmospherical ocean 
with the barometer, and gauge it by its pres- 
sure. But the air is elastic. That at the 
bottom is pressed down by the superincum- 
bent air with the force of about fifteen pounds 
to the square inch, while that at the top is 
inconceivably light. If, for the sake of ex- 
planation, we imagine the lightest down in 
juyers of equal weight and ten feet thick, to be 
caided into a pit several miles deep, we can 
readily perceive that the bottom layer, though 
it might have been ten feet thick when it first 








fell, would now, the pit being full, be com. 
pressed into a layer of only a few inches in 
thickness by the weight of the accumulated and 
superincumbent mass, while the top layer of all, 
being uncompressed, would be exceedingly light, 
and still ten feet thick; so that a person as- 
cending from the bottom of the pit would find 
the layers of equal weight thicker and thicker 
until he reached the top. So it is with the 
barometer and the atmosphere : when it is car- 
ried up in the air through several strata of given 
thickness, the observer does not find that it falls 
in the same proportion as its elevation is in- 
creased. 

More than three-fourths of the matter con- 
tained in the entire atmosphere lies below the 
tops of the highest mountains ; the other fourth 
is rarefied and expanded in consequence of the 
diminished pressure, until the height of many 
miles be attained. From the reflection of the 
sun’s rays after he has set, or before he rises 
above the horizon, it is calculated that this 
upper fourth part must extend at least forty or 
forty-five miles higher. Sir John Herschel 
has shown that, at the height of eighty or 
ninety miles, there is a vacuum far more com- 
plete than any we can produce by any air- 
pump. In 1783, a large meteor, computed 
to be half a mile in diameter and fifty miles 
from the earth, was heard to explode. As 
sound cannot travel through vacuum, it was in- 
ferred that the explosion took place within the 
limits of the atmosphere. Herschel concludes 
that the aérial ocean is at least fifty miles deep. 

The average depth of the ocean has been 
variously computed by astronomers, from such 
data as lay within their reach, to be from eleven 
to twenty-six miles. About ten years igo, 
Captain eary was permitted to organise in 
the American navy a plan for “sounding out” 
the ocean with the plummet. Other navies, 
especially the English, have done not a little in 
furtherance of that object. Within this brief 
period, though not a tenth part of the under- 
taking has been yet completed, more knowledge 
has been gained concerning the depths and 
bottom of the deep sea, than all the world had 
before acquired in all previous time. The 
result does not thus far authorise the conclu- 
sion that the average depth of ocean water is 
more than three or four miles, nor have any re- 
liable soundings yet been made in water over 
five miles deep. 

In very a pools, where the water is not 
more than a few inches deep, the ripples or 
waves, as all of us when children have = mace 
are small; their motion also is slow. But when 
the water is deep, the waves are larger and more 
rapid in their progress, thus indicating the exist- 
ence of a numerical relation between the depth 
of the water and the breadth, height, and velo- 
city of waves. If, therefore, we knew the size 
and velocity of certain waves, we could compute 
the depth of the ocean. Such a computation 
has been made; Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, has given us tables of the velocities with 
which waves of given breadths will travel in 
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water of certain depths. An earthquake in 
Japan, in 1854, gave an opportunity of practi- 
cally applying these formule ; and the deduction 
is that the average depth of the North Pacific 
between Japan and California is two miles and 
a half. 

Such is the inequality in the distribution of 
land over the surface of the globe, that the 
world may be divided into kemispheres consist- 
ing, the one with almost all the land in it ex- 
cept Australia, and a bit of South America; 
England is the centre of this, the dry hemi- 
sphere. The other, or aqueous hemisphere, con- 
tains all the great waters except the Atlantic 
Ocean ; New Zealand is the nearest land to its 
centre. There is also in the northern hemi- 
sphere more fresh water, more atmospheric air, 
and a longer annual duration of sunlight than 
there is in the southern. This unequal distribu- 
tion is highly suggestive. To it we owe in a 
measure the different climates of the earth. 
Were it different, they would be different also ; 
were it not for the winds, the vapours that rise 
from the sea would, from the clouds, be re- 
turned in showers back to the same places in 
the sea whence they came. Onan earth where 
no winds blew, we should have neither green 

astures, still waters, nor running brooks to 
Lantify the landscape. Were there no currents 
in the sea nor vertical movements in the air, the 
seasons indeed might change; but climates 
would be a simple affair, depending solely on 
the sun’s position in the sky. 

About two-thirds of all the fresh water of 
the earth is contained in the great American 
lakes; and though there be in the northern, as 
compared in the southern hemisphere, so much 
less sea surlace to yield vapour—so much more 
land to swallow up rain, and so many more 
plants to drink it in—yet the fresh-water courses 
are far more numerous and copious on the north 
than they are on the south side of the equator. 
These facts have suggested the comparison in 
which the southern hemisphere has been likened 
to the boiler, and the uerthern to the condenser 
of a steam-engine. ‘This vast amount of vapour, 
rising up in the extra-tropical regions of the 
soutu, expels the air thence ; for the fact seems 
now to be clearly established that the atmo- 
spliere is very unequally divided on opposite 
sides of the equator, and that there is a mild 
cliate in the unknown regions of the Antarctic 
circle. ‘The atmosphere which hangs over the 
extra-tropical regions of our planet, from lati- 
tudes forty degrees, north and south respectively, 
to either pule, is so unequally divided as to pro- 
duce an average pressure, according to the 
parallel, of from ten to fifty pounds less upon 
the square foot of sea surface in southern than 
upon the square foot of sea surface in northern 
latitudes. ‘The whole weight of the atmosphere 
is equal to that of a solid globe of lead sixty 
miles in diameter. 

Jf we imagine the whole mass of the earth to 
be divided into seventeen hundred and eighty- 
Six equal parts by weight, then the weight of 
all the water in the sea would, according to Sir 








John Herschel, be equivalent to one of such 
arts. This volume of water, to which such 
important offices, such manifold and multitu-— 
dinous powers have been assigned, is divided into 
three great oceans, the Atlantic, the Pucific, 
and the Arctic; for, in the rapid survey we 
are taking, the Indian and Pacific oceans 
may be regarded as one. The Atlantic Ocean, 
with its arms, extends perhaps from pole to 
pole ; but, measuring from the icy barrier of the 
north to that of the south; it is about nine 
thousand miles in length, with a mean breadth 
of two thousand seven hundred miles. It lies 
between the Old World and the New; passing 
beyond the stormy capes, there is no longer any 
barrier, but only an imaginary line, to separate 
its waters from that great southern waste in 
which the tides are cradled. 

The Atlantic is a deep ocean, and contrasts 
very strikingly with the Pacific. The greatest 
length of the one, lies east and west ; of the other, 
north and south. The currents of the Pacific 
are broad and sluggish, those of the Atlantic 
swift and contracted. The Mozambique current, 
as it is called, has been found by navigators in 
the South Pacific to be upwards of sixteen hun- 
dred miles wide—nearly as broad as the Gulf 
Stream is long. The principal currents in the 
Atlantic run to and fro between the equator 
and the Northern Ocean. In the Pacific, they 
run between the equator and the Southern Seas. 
In the Atlantic, the tides are high; in the Pa- 
cific, they are low. The Pacific feeds the clouds 
with vapours, and the clouds feed the Atlantic 
with rain for its rivers. If the volume of rain 
which is discharged into the Pacific and on its 
slopes, be represented by one, that discharged 
upon the hydrographical basin of the Atlantic 
into the Atlantic would be represented by five. 
The Atlantic is daily crossed by steamers, the 
Pacific rarely. The Atlantic washes the shores 
of the most powerful, intelligent, and Christian 
nations; the countries te which the Pacific 
gives drainage, support heathen or pagan popu- 
lations who are like the sands upon its shores 
for multitude. The Atlantic is the most stormy 
sea in the world, the Pacific the most tranquil. 

From the top of Chimborazo, the highest of 
the Andes, to the bottom of the Atlantic, at 
the deepest place yet reached by the plummet 
in that ocean, the distance, in a sted line, is 
nine miles. Could the waters of the Atlantic 
be drawn off so as to expose to view this great. 
sea-gash, which separates contiuents and extends 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, it would pre- 
sent a scene the most rugged, grand, and im- 
posing. ‘The very ribs of the solid earth, with 
the foundations of the sea, would be brought 
to light, and we should have presented to us in 
one view, in the empty cradle of the ocean, “a 
thousand fearful wrecks,” with that array of 
“dead men’s skulls, great anchors, heaps of 
pearls,” which, in the poet’s eye, lie scattered 
on the bottom of the sea. ‘lo measure the 
elevation of the mountaiu-top above the sea, 
and to lay down upon our maps the elevated 
rauges of the earth, is regarded in geography 
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as an important thing, and rightly so. Equally 
important is it, in bringing the physical geo- 
graphy of the sea within the domains of science, 
to map out the bottom of the ocean, so as to 
show the depressions of the solid parts of the 
earth’s crust there, below the sea-level. Cap- 
tain Maury has attempted such a map. The 
bottom of the Atlantic is given with as much 
accuracy as the best geographers have attained 
in showing, on maps, the elevations above the 
sea-level of the interior either of Africa or 
Australia. The waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
are held ina basin about a mile deep in the 
deepest part. Of the North Atlantic the deepest 
part is probably somewhere between the Ber- 
mudas and the Grand Banks; but how deep it 
may be, yet remains for the cannon-ball and 
sounding-line to determine. 

“ What is the use of these deep-sea sound- 
ings ?” is a question that often occurs; and it 
is as difficult to be answered off-hand as Frank- 
lin’s question, ‘‘ What is the use of a new-born 
babe?” Every physical fact, every expression 
of nature, every feature of the earth, is inte- 
resting and instructive. Until we get hold of 
a group of physical facts, we do not ‘know what 
bearing they may have on man’s utilitarian pur- 
poses. Already we are obtaining practical 
answers to the question as to the use of deep- 
sea soundings, in the schemes for submarine 
telegraphs across the Atlantic. There is at the 
bottom of this sea, between Cape Race in New- 
foundland and Cape Clear in Ireland, a remark- 
able steppe, which is already known as the tele- 
graphic plateau, and has already been made 
famous by the attempts to run a telegraphic 
cable across the ocean upon it. Whether 
messages can ever be successfully sent, in a 
commercial sense, through such a continuous 
submarine wire is by no means certain; but 
that the wires of 1858 so soon ceased to pass 
any current at all, was no doubt owing to the 
fact that the cable was constructed upon erro- 
neous principles. Its projectors, in planning its 
construction, did not, unfortunately, avail them- 
selves of the light which deep-sea soundings had 
cast upon the bed of the ocean. 

It was upon this plateau that Lieutenant 
Brooke’s sounding apparatus brought up its 
first trophies from the bottom of the sea. 
Nearly all the specimens belong to the animal, 
few to the mineral or vegetable kingdom. ‘The 
late Professor Bailey, of West Point, with his 
microscope, could detect scarcely a single par- 
ticle of sand or gravel among these little mites 
of shells, many of them quite perfect, fished up 
from the great telegraphic plateau. The in- 
ference is that there, if anywhere, the waters of 
the sea are at rest. There was not motion 
enough to abrade these very delicate organisms, 
nor current enough to sweep them about and 
mix up with them a grain of the finest sand nor 
the smallest particle of gravel torn from the 
louse beds of débris that here and there strew 
the bottom of the sea. ‘This plateau is not too 
deep for the wire to sink down and rest upon, 
yet it is not so shallow that currents, or ice- 








bergs, or any abrading force, can derange the 
wire after once it is lodged there. 

Brooke’s lead and the microscope, therefore, 
teach us to regard the ocean in a new light. Its 
bosom, which so teems with animal life, its 
face, upon which time writes no wrinkles, are, 
it would now seem, as obedient to the great law 
of change as any other department of nature. 

Henceforward, we must view the surface of 
the sea as a nursery teeming with nascent 
organism ; its depths as the cemetery for fa- 
milies of living creatures that outnumber the 
sands in multitude. Where there is a nursery, 
hard by will be found a graveyard; such 
is the condition of the weal But it never 
before occurred to us to consider the sur. 
face of the sea as one wide nursery, its every 
ripple a cradle, and its bottom one vast burial. 

lace. Now, the space occupied by the different 
amilies of animals and their remains seems to 
be inversely as the size of the individual. he 
smaller the animal, the greater space occupied 
by its remains. Take the elephant and his re- 
mains, or a microscopic animal and his, and 
compare them. The graveyard holding the re- 
mains of the coral insect is larger than the 
graveyard that would hold those of the elephant. 

The study of these sunless treasures, recovered 
with so much ingenuity from the bottom of the 
sea, conducts us to the very chambers of the 
deep. Our investigations go to show that the 
roaring waves and the mightiest billows of the 
ocean, repose, not upon hard or troubled beds, 
but upon cushions of still water; that, every- 
where at the bottom of the deep sea the solid 
ribs of the earth are protected, as with a gar- 
ment, from the abrading action of its currents; 
that, the cradle of its restless waves is lined 
by a stratum of water at rest, or so nearly at 
rest, that it can neither wear nor move the 
lightest bit of drift that onée lodges there. 

The uniform appearance of these microscopic 
shells, and the almost total absence among 
them of any sediment from the sea or foreign 
matter, suggest most forcibly the idea of perfect 
repose at the bottom of the deep sea. Some of 
the specimens are as pure and as free from sea- 
sand, as the fresh-fallen snow-flake is from the 
dust of the earth. Indeed, these soundings 
almost prove that the sea, like the snow-cloud 
with its flakes in a calm, is always letting fall 
upon its bed showers of these minute shells; 
and we may readily imagine that the wrecks 
which strew its bottom are, in the process of 
ages, hidden under this fleecy covering, pre- 
senting the rounded appearance which is seen 
over the body of the traveller who has perished 
in the snowstorm. The ocean, especially within 
and near the tropics, swarms with life. ‘The 
remains of its myriads of moving things are 
conveyed by currents, and scattered and lodged 
in the course of time all over its bottom. ‘This 
process, continued for ages, has covered the 
depths of the ocean as with a mantle, consisting 
of organisms as delicate as hoar-frost, aud as 
light in the water as down is in the air. 

The tooth of running water is very sharp. 
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See how the Niagara has cut its way through 
layer after layer of solid rock. But what is 
the Niagara, with all the fresh-water courses 
of the world, by the side of the great currents 
of ocean? And what is the pressure of fresh 
water upon river beds, in comparison with 
the pressure of ocean water upon the bottom of 
the deep sea? It is not so great by contrast as 
the gutters in the streets are to the cataract. 
Then why have not the currents of the sea worn 
its bottom away? Simply because they are not 
permitted to get down to it. 

Suppose that the currents, which we see at 
and near the surface of the ocean, were per- 
mitted to extend all the way to the bottom, in 
deep as well as shallow water, let us see what 
the pressure and scouring force would be where 
the sea is only three thousand fathoms deep— 
for, in many places, the depth is even greater 
than that. It is equal there, in round numbers, 
to the pressure of six hundred atmospheres, or 
of six hundred and forty-eight tons upon every 
square foot of solid matter. The better to 
comprehend the amount of such a pressure, let 
us imagine a column of water just one foot 
square, where the sea is three thousand fathoms 
deep, to be frozen from the top to the bottom, 
and that we could then, with the aid of some 
mighty magician, haul this shaft of ice up, and 
stand it on one end for inspection and examina- 
tion. It would be eighteen thousand feet high ; 
the pressure on its pedestal would be more than 
a million and a quarter of pounds; and if placed 
on a ship of six hundred and forty-eight tons 
burden, 1t would be heavy enough to sink her. 
There are currents in the sea where it is three 
thousand fathoms deep, and some of them run 
with a velocity of four miles an hour, and more. 
Every square foot of the earth’s crust, at. the 
bottom of a four-knot current three thousand 
fathoms deep, would have, in round numbers, no 
less than half a million of such columns of water 
daily dragging, rubbing, scouring, and chafing 
over it, under a continuous pressure of six hun- 
dred and forty-eight tons. 

How frail yet how strong, how light yet how 
firm, are the foundations of the sea! Its waves 
cannot fret them, its currents cannot wear 
them ; for the bed of the deep sea is protected 
from abrasion by a cushion of still and heavy 
water. There it lies—that beautiful arrange- 
ment—spread out over the bottom of the deep, 
and covering its foundations so that they may 
not be worn. 

There is a river in the ocean: in the severest 
droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest 
floods it never overflows; its banks and its 
bottom are of cold water, while its current is of 
warm. It takes its rise in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and empties itself into Arctic seas. This mighty 
river is the Gulf Stream; there is in the world 
no other such majestic flow of waters. Its 
current is more rapid than the Mississippi or 
the Amazon, and its volume more than a thou- 
sand times greater. Its waters, as far out 
from the Guif as the Carolina coasts, are of 
indigo blue. They are so distinctly marked 





that their line of junction with the common 
sea-water may be traced by the eye. Often 
one-half of the vessel may be perceived floating 
in gulf-stream water, while the other half is in 
common water of the sea—so sharp is the line 
and such the want of affinity between those 
waters. 

At the salt-works of France, and along the 
shores of the Adriatic, where the “ salines” are 
carried on by the process of solar evaporation, 
there is a series of vats or pools through which 
the water is passed as it comes from the sea, 
and is reduced to the briny state. The longer 
it is exposed to evaporation, the salter it grows, 
and the deeper is the hue of its blue, until 
crystallisation is about to commence, when the 
deep blue puts on a reddish tint. Now, the 
water of the Gulf Stream is salter than the 
shore water of the sea through which it flows, 
and hence we can account for the deep indigo 
blue which all navigators observe in Gulf Stream 
water off the Carolina coasts. The salt-makers 
are in the habit of judging of the richness of 
sea-water in salt by its colour; the greener the 
hue, the fresher the water. We have in this, 
perhaps, an explanation of the contrasts which 
the waters of the Gulf Stream present with 
those of the Atlantic, as well as of the light 
green of the North Sea and other Polar waters ; 
also of the dark blue of intertropical seas, and 
especially of the Indian Ocean, which poets 
have described as the’ “ black” waters. What 
is the cause of the Gulf Stream has always 
puzzled philosophers. Many are the theories 
and numerous the speculations that have been 
advanced with regard to it. Late investigations 
are beginning to throw some light upon the 
subject, though all is not yet entirely clear. 

Modern ingenuity has suggested a mode of 
warming houses in winter. It is done by 
means of hot water. The furnace and the 
caldron are sometimes placed at a distance 
from the apartments to be warmed. On reach- 
ing their intended scene of action, the hot water 
pipes are flared out, so as to present a large 
cooling surface; after which, they are united 
into one again, through which the water, being 
now cooled, returns of its own accord to the 
caldron. The cool water is returning and 
flowing in at the bottom of the caldron all the 
while that hot water is continually flowing out 
at the top. Now, to compare small things with 
great, we have, in the warm waters which are 
contained in the Gulf of Mexico, just such a 
heating apparatus for Great Britain, the North 
Atlantic, and Western Europe. 

The furnace is the torrid zone; the Mexican 
Gulf and the Caribbean Sea are the caldrons; 
the Gulf Stream is the conducting pipe. Such 
an immense volume of heated water cannot fail 
to carry with it beyond the seas a mild and moist 
atmosphere. And this it is which so much 
softens the climate of France and the British 
Islands. Every west wind that blows, crosses 
this stream on its way to Europe, and carries 
with it a portion of this heat to temper there 
the northern winds of winter. It is the influence 
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of this stream upon climate that makes Erin the 
“Emerald Isle of the Sea,” that clothes the 
shores of Albion in evergreen robes, while in the 
same latitude on the American side the coasts of 
Labrador are fast bound in fetters of ice. In 
1831, the harbour of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
was closed with ice as late as the month of 
June; yet who ever heard of the port of Liver- 
pool, though two degrees further north, being 
closed with ice, even in the dead of winter ? 
Scott, in one his novels, tells us that the ponds 
in the Orkneys are not frozen in winter. The 

eople there owe their soft climate to this grand 
a oa apparatus, and to the latent heat of the 
vapours from it, which is liberated during their 

recipitation upon the regions round about. 
Driftwood from the West Indies is occasionally 
cast upon the islands of the North Sea and 
Northern Ocean by the Gulf Stream. A few 
years ago, great numbers of honita and albercore 
(tropical fish), following the Guif Stream, en- 
tered the English Channel, and alarmed the 
fishermen of Cornwall! and Devon by the havoc 
which they made among the pilchards. 

As the Gulf Stream is a hot sea-river con- 
stantly running out in one direction across the 
surface of the Atlantic, the water so discharged 
is replaced by cold submarine sea-rivers from 
sundry quarters. At the very bottom of the 
Gulf Stream, when its surface temperature was 
eighty degrees, the deep-sea thermometer of the 
Coast. Survey has recorded a temperature as low 
as thirty-five degrees of Fahrenheit. These cold 
waters doubtless come down from the north to 
replace the warm water sent through the Gulf 
Stream to moderate the cold of Spitzbergen. 
Perhaps the best indication as to these cold 
currents may be derived from the fish of the 
sea. The whales, by avoiding its warm waters, 
pointed out to the fishermen the existence of 
the Gulf Stream. Not less than six or eight 
thousand vessels, of all sizes and flags, are 
engaged in fisheries; but of all the industrial 
p ¥ysuits of the sea, the whale fishery is the most 
valuable. Wherefore, in treating of the physical 
geography of the sea, —_— Maury rightly 
judged that a map for the whales would be 
uselul; it has so proved itself. The sperm 
whale is a warm-water fish. The right whale 
delights in cold water. An immense number 
of log-books of whalers have been inspected, 
with the view of detecting the parts of the 
ocean in which the whales are to be found at 
the different seasons of the year. In the course 
of these investigations, the discovery was made 
that the torrid zone is, to the right whale, as a 
sea of fire, through which he cannot pass ; that 
the right whale of the northern hemisphere and 
that of the southern are two different animals ; 
aud that the sperm whale has never been known 
to double the Cape of Good Hope—he doubles 
Cape Horn. 

lt seems to be a physical law that cold water 
fish are more edible than those of warm water. 
Bearing this fact in mind as we study Captain 
Maury’s plate of the movements of the sca as 
indicated by the thermometer, we see at a glance 








the places which are most favoured with good 
fish markets. Both shores of the North Ame. 
rica, the east. coast of China, with the west 
coasts of Europe and South America, are all 
washed by pas waters, and therefore we may 
infer that their markets abound with the most 
excellent fish. The fisheries of Newfoundland 
and New England, over which nations have 
wrangled for centuries, are in the cold water 
from Davis’s Strait. The fisheries of Japan 
and Eastern China, which almost, if not quite, 
rival these, are situated also in the cold water, 
Neither India, nor the east coasts of Africa and 
South America, where the warm waters are, are 
celebrated for their fish. The temperature of 
the Mediterranean is four or five degrees above 
the ocean temperature of the same latitude, and 
the fish there are, for the most part, very indif- 
ferent. On the other hand, the temperature 
along the American coast is several degrees 
below that of the ocean, and from Maine to Flo- 
rida tables are supplied with the most excellent of 
fish. The “ sheep’s-head” of this cold current, 
so much esteemed in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
loses its flavour and is held in no esteem when 
taken on the warm coral banks of the Ba. 
hamas. 

The same is the case with other fish: when 
taken in the cold water of the coast, they have 
a delicious flavour; but when caught in the 
warm water on the other edge of the Gulf 
Stream, though but a few miles distant, their 
flesh is soft and unfit for the table. The tem- 
perature of the water at the Balize reaches 
ninety degrees. The fish taken there are not to 
be compared with those of the same latitude in 
this cold stream. New Orleans, therefore, re- 
sorts to the cold waters on the Florida coasts for 
her choicest fish. ‘The same is the case in the 
Pacific. A current of cold water from the south 
sweeps the shores of Chili, Peru, and Columbia, 
and reaches the Gallipagos Islands under the 
equator. Throughout this whole distance, the 
world docs not afford a more abundant or ex- 
cellent supply of fish. Yet out in the Pacific, 
at the Society Islands, where coral abounds, 
and the water preserves a higher temperature, 
the fish, though they vie in gorgeousness of 
colouring with the birds and plants and insects 
of the tropics, are held in no esteem as an 
article of food. Sailors, even after Jong voy- 
ages, have been known still to prefer their salt 
beef and pork to a mess of fish taken there. 
The few facts which we have bearing upon this 
subject lead to the inquiry whether the habitat 
of certain fish does not indicate the tempera- 
ture of the water; aud whether these cold and 
warm currents of the ocean do not constitute 
the great highways through which migratory 
fishes travel from one region to another. Why 
should not fish be as much the creatures of 
climate as plants, or as birds and other animals 
of sea, land, and air? Indeed, we know that 
some kinds of fish are found only in certain 
climates ; i.e. they live where the temperature 
of the water ranges between certain degrees. 
Midway the Atlantic, in the triangular space 
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between the Azores, Canaries, and the Cape de 
Verd Islands, is the great Sargasso Sea. Cover- 
ing an area equal in extent to the Mississippi 
Valley, it is so thickly matted with the Gulf 
weed (Fucus natans) that the speed of vessels 
assing through it is often much retarded. 
Vhen the companions of Columbus saw it, they 
thought it marked the limits of navigation, and 
became alarmed. ‘To the eye, at a little dis- 
tance, it seems substantial enough to walk upon. 
Patches of the weed are generally to be seen 
floating along the outer edge of the Gulf Stream. 
The seaweed always “ tails to” a steady or con- 
stand wind, so that it serves the mariner asa 
sort of marine anemometer, telling him whether 
the wind as he finds it has been blowing for 
some time, or whether it has but just shifted, 
and which way. Columbus first found this weedy 
sea on his voyage of discovery; there it has 
remained to this day, moving up and down, and 
changing its position, like the calms of Cancer, 
according to the seasons, the storms, aud the 
winds. Exact observations as to its limits and 
their range, extending back for fifty years, 
assure us that its mean position has not been 
altered since that time. 

Seaweed is frequently mentioned, also, by the 
homeward-bound Australian traders on their way 
to Cape Horn. It now appears that tiere really 
exist five true sargassos. ‘I'he one which lies to 
the west of the Cape of Good Hope, though 
small, is, perhaps, the best defined of them all. 
The weedy space about the Falkland Islands is 
probably not a true sargasso, ‘Tlie seaweed re- 

orted there probably comes from the Straits of 
Magellan, whe: immense masses of it grow. 
These straits are so encumbered with seaweed 
that steamers find great difficulty in making 
their way through it. It so encumbers their 
paddles as to make frequent stoppages necessary. 

Navigators have often met with vast numbers 
of young sea-nettles, or jelly-fish, drifting along 
with the Gulf Stream, ‘They are known to con- 
stitute the principal food of the whale; but 
whither bound by this route has caused much 
curious speculation, for, as we have seen, the 
habits of the right whale are averse to the warm 
waters of this stream. An intelligent sea-cap- 
tain informed Captain Maury that, several years 
ago, in the Gulf Stream off the coast of Florida, 
he fell in with such a “school of young sea- 

“nettles as had never before been heard of.” The 
sea was covered with them for many leagues. 
He likened them, as they appeared on near in- 
spection in the water, to acorns floating in a 
stream ; but they were so thick as completely 
to cover the sea, giving it the appearance, in the 
distance, of a boundless meadow in the yellow 
leaf. Ile was bound to England, and was five 
or six days in sailing through them. In about 
sixty days afterwards, on his return, he fell in 
with the same schocl off the Western Islands, 
and here he was three or four days in passing 
them again. He recognised them as the same, 


for he liad never before seen any like them; and 
on both occasions he frequently hauled up 
buckets full and examined them. 





Now the Western Islands is the great place 
of resort for whales; and at first there is some- 
thing curious to us in the idea that the Gulf of 
Mexico is the harvest-field, and the Gulf Stream 
the gleaner which collects the fruitage planted 
there, and conveys it thousands of miles off te 
the hungry whale at sea. But how perfectly in 
unison is it with the kind and provideutial care 
of that great and good Being tliat caters for the 
sparrowand feeds the young ravens when theycry! 

As with the land, so with the sea; some parts 
of it are as untravelled and as unknown as the 
great Amazonian wilderness of Brazil, or the 
inland basins of Central Africa. ‘To the south 
of a line extending from Cape Horn to the Cape 
of Good Hope is an immense waste of waters. 
None of the commercial thoroughfares of the 
ocean lead through it; only the adventurous 
whaleman finds his way there now and then in pur- 
suitof his game; but for all the purposesof science 
and navigation, it is a vast unknown region. But 
were the prevailing winds of the South Atlantic 
northerly or southerly instead of easterly or 
westerly, this uunploughed sea would be an oft- 
used thoroughfare. Nay more, the sea supplies 
the winds with food for the rain which they 
convey away to the springs in the valleys among 
the hills. Therefore the history of the sea is 
closely connected with the functions of the at- 
mosphere. ‘lhe sea has its climates as well as 
the land. They both change with the latitude ; 
but one varies with the elevation above, the 
other with the depression below the sea-level. 
The climates in each are regulated by circula- 
tion; but the chief regulators are, on the one 
hand, winds; on the other, currents. The in- 
habitants of the ocean are as much the creatures 
of climate as are those of the dry land. The 
sea, therefore, we may safely infer, has its offices 
and duties to perform ; so have its currents, and 
so so, too, its inhabitants. Consequently, he 
who undertakes to study its phenomena must 
cease to regard it as a waste of waters. He 
must look upon it as a part of that exquisite 
machinery by which the harmonies of nature are 
preserved, and then he will begin to perceive 
the developments of order aud the evidences of 
design. 

When we look out upon the face of this beau- 
tiful world, we may admire its lovely scenery ; 
but our admiration can never grow into adora- 
tion, unless we take the trouble to look behind 
and study, in some of its details, at least, the 
system by which such beautiful results are 
brought about. ‘To him who does this, the sea, 
with its physical geography, becomes as the 
mainspring of a watch; its waters, and its cur- 
rents, and its salts, and its inhabitants, with 
their adaptations, as balance-wheels, cogs, and 
pinions, and jewels in the terrestrial mechanism. 
Thus he perceives that they, too, are according 
to design—parts of the physical machinery that 
are the expression of One Thought—a unity 
with harmonies which One Intelligence, and 
One Lutelligeuce alone could utter. And when 
he has arrived at this point, then he feels that 
the study of the sea, in its pliysical aspects, is 
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truly sublime. Captain Maury should be ho- 
noured for having thus far led the way to a pur- 
suit which elevates the mind and ennobles man. 





A NEW CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 

Tue time has now arrived for a new Chamber 
of Horrors; a room not veiled under the thin 
apologetic title of “ A Chamber of Comparative 
Physiognomy,” but a fearful national apartment, 
supported out of the national taxation, and stand- 
ing as a national monument of disgrace and 
shame. It shall not be filled with the sullen 
faces of murderers and regicides; it shall not 
be so broard in design that it may exhibit 
horrors of all countries; and it shall not be 
merely a wax-work holiday show for gaping 
rustics. Itshall be a Poor-law Museum of men, 
women, and children starved to death; it shall 
be set up on the waste ground usually devoted 
to heroic statues in Parliament-street, West- 
minster, and it shall be the standing curse of 
the Poor-Law Board, and every poor-law official 
throughout the country. The world is too busy, 
the newspapers are too universal in their aspi- 
rations, and our statesmen are thinking far too 
much of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, to de- 
vote more than a passing glance to these most 
awful deaths, unless they are brought before them 
in a blunt material shape. The dead man is hur- 
ried away in the parish coffin, the usual curt line 
is miei be in the registrar’s book, the para- 
graph in the newspaper corner is read and for- 
gotten, and the whole thing is buried in eternal 
night. This is not enough; and, for the sake of 
those strugglers who are left, we require more. 
Per-centages, averages, and all the hocus pocus 
of statistics are only mists, fogs, curtains, and 
sleeping-draughts, except to the official mind; 
but we, the public, require something more 
gross—and more palpable. The deaths from 
*privation,” “deaths from want of breast- 
milk,” “deaths from neglect,” “deaths from 
cold” — or, in plain unsavoury words, from 
utter starvation—increase every year. They 
were 222 (in London only) in 1848, they were 
516, within the same area, in 1857, and this, 
without questioning how many of the returns 
under the head of “ fever,” ought to be classed 
as starvation. Here isacountry that spends one 
hundred millions sterling a year in government, 
and yet allows hundreds of its children, in its 
metropolis alone, to be annually starved to death! 

The first stone of the New Chamber of 
Horrors must be laid at once; its architecture 
must be in keeping with its contents; famished 
paupers must support its entablature, in the 
Shape of caryatides, and the death’s head must 
blossom on every column. The first full-length 
model that shall stand in its dark rooms shall be 
that of the poor old woman of seventy years of 
age, who was found dead at the Marylebone 
Workhouse door, on Christmas night, 1860. The 
next grim model shall be that of the deaf and 
dumb man who was picked up, on the same day, 
in the same parish, cold and famished, and who 
died in the arms of the workhouse surgeon 





during the night. This shall form the basis of 
the show in the north transept. 

In the south transept a full-length model 
shall be placed of the starved navigator who 
dropped dead in Manor-street, Clapham, on the 
Lith of January, 1861, while begging with some 
companions. He saved himself from being 
classed as a “noisy impostor,” but he lost his life, 

In the east nave we shall have a full collec. 
tion. We shall begin with a model of Thomas 
Bates, a melancholy suicide from workhouse ne. 
glect. As every statue will have its story written 
under it, we give the newspaper story of poor 
Bates—a record doubiless forgotten, although 
only written on the 2ud of December, 1860: 

“Mr. Humphreys, the coroner for the eastern 
division of the county of Middlesex, held an inquest 
on Wednesday, at the Black Horse Tavern, Kings. 
land-road, upon the body of Thomas Bates, a cabinet. 
maker, aged 62, who committed suicide by hanging 
himself in a public-house where he lodged. The 
evidence of the deceased’s daughter and another 
witness was to the effect that he complained that he 
could not obtain admission to Shoreditch workhouse, 
and, in reply to an offer on the part of his daughter 
to accompany him there, he said, ‘they would bully 
the eyes out of her head if she went.’ He was very 
infirm and not able to work, although he did some- 
times earn 3d. or 4d. a day, and his children, who 
were all in poor circumstances, sometimes gave him 
a few halfpence. The deceased said several times 
that if he were not admitted into the house he should 
destroy himself. Upon the 14th of November he 
told the witness that he had applied, but had been 
refused admission, but was to have Is. 6d. a week 
and a 4b. loaf of bread for three months. The re- 
liéving officer denied that the deceased had applied 
for admission into the workhouse. It appeared that 
the deceased was an inmate of the house from Oc- 
tober, 1859, to the 4th of August last, during which 
time he was in the sick ward suffering from chronic 
bronchitis, but on the latter date he was discharged 
from the doctor’s list as ‘relieved.’ He was then 
called before the Board, who directed him to be dis- 
charged with an allowance of 1s. a week and a 4 |b. 
loaf for two weeks. The clerk to the guardians said 
the deceased quitted the workhouse voluntarily, but 
afterwards qualified that statement by admitting 
that the man had not applied to be discharged, and 
that the Board had ordered him to leave the house. 
Dr. James Clark, surgeon to the Shoreditch work- 
house, who attended him while he was an inmate, 
stated that deceased, when discharged by him ‘re- 
lieved,’ on the 4th of August, was not able-bodied, 
and was not in a fit condition to leave the house. 
After a lengthened inquiry, at which the Board of 
Guardians were represented by their solicitor, the 
jury returned a verdict that the deceased hung him- 
self while in an unsound state of mind, through 
having been refused admission to the workhouse.” 


Bythe side of Thomas Bates we shall place Wil- 
liam Gurr, and tell his storyas we find it recorded 
in the public journals of December 23rd, 1860: 

“On Monday, December 17, an inquest was held 
before the coroner, at. the Market-house Tavern, 
Finsbury-market, Shoreditch, on the body of Wil- 
liam Gurr, aged sixty-seven years, a blacksmith, 
who died from starvation. Mary Gurr, of No. 2, 


King’s Head-court, Long-alley, stated that she was 
the widow of the deceased, who had been very re- 





duced and destitute. On Thursday fortnight he 
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went into Shoreditch workhouse. Witness suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a little work, and would not go 
into the establishment, as she could earn with her 
daughter about 4s. per week, and three persons had 
to subsist and pay rent out of that amount. De- 
ceased came out on Monday, the 3rd instant, after 
being in the workhouse four days. He said to wit- 
ness, ‘I would rather be at home, however much 
trouble I amin.’ The deceased left the workhouse 
and went before the board of guardians, who, after 
hearing the case, ordered him 2s. 6d. and a loaf 
weekly. The deceased then came home and died in 
a few days afterwards. They never had meat for 
months. The only things they had to live upon 
were dry*bread, treacle, dripping, with a little tea 
and sugar; and no beer. They were very deficient 
of wearing apparel and bedding. The deceased had 
not been able to work for the last eighteen months. 
The 2s. 6d. per week from the parish, and the 4s. 
witness and her daughter earned, were all they had 
to subsist on and to pay rent, food, and firing. I 
believe that the deceased died from the want of food 
and the necessaries of life. When the deceased went 
into the workhouse he was so ill from weakness and 
debility that he reeled and staggered as he walked. 
He had had nothing at home but dry bread for days. 
While in the workhouse the deceased had one day 
tea for breakfast, one day meat, another day pudding, 
and meat again on Sunday. Deceased only had 
meat twice while in the workhouse, and no stiniu- 
lants. After other evidence, Mr. Thomas Pool 
Collier, surgeon, said that the deceased was dead 
when he was called. Had madea post-mortem ex- 
amination. Several of the organs were healthy, but 
the stomach only contained a little water-gruel. 
There was not the slightest trace of fat inside or out 
of the body. The walls of the stomach were thin 
from want of nourishment, and the body was much 
emaciated. The coroner having commented on the 
ease at some length, the jury returned a verdict of 
‘Died from starvation through the want of the 
common necessaries of life.’ ” 

Our next full-length model will be that of 
Samuel Bailey, whose story is recorded in the 
public journals, of January 30th, 1861: 

“On Monday evening, January 28th, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, coroner, held an adjourned inquest at the 
Prince of Wales, Bishop’s-road, Victoria-park, re- 
specting the death of Samuel Bailey, aged forty-one, 
a widower. 

“An emaciated boy, apparently about twelve years 
of age, said: The deceased was my father. Pre- 
vious to our removal to the workhouse, we lived 
at No. 12, Weatherhead’s-gardens, Crab Tree-row, 
Bethnal-green. My father was a cabinet-maker, 
but had no work for the last three months, during 
which time he has been selling the furniture to pro- 
cure us food, and for some time past we have had 
nothing to eat but bread. On Friday, the 4th 
instant, | went with my father to the workhouse, 
and on the way he told me he was going to ask for 
admission into the house, and I did not expect we 
should have gone home again, but we did return; 
and in the afternoon the relieving officer's assistant 
came and told my father to go again to the work- 
house at four o’clock, and he did so, and they gave 
him two loaves of bread and an order to go before 
the board on Monday. We then returned home, and 
the bread which he received lasted us until Sunday. 
On Monday my father got up to go to the board at 
the workhouse, but he fell down immediately, and 
was unable to go. In the evening my aunt went to 
the workhouse to request them to send the chair 


“will have to be recorded throughout the land. 





used to convey those unable to walk; and, as her 
application was not immediately attended to, she 
swore at the person she saw, and because she did so, 
he refused to send the chair, and she returned with- 
out it, and said father must walk there; but he said 
he could not, and we remained at home until Wed- 
nesday night, when a policeman came and took 
father to the workhouse in a truck, and I walked 
by the side. When we got to the workhouse we were 
immediately admitted, and father died soon after. 

“Dr. Christie deposed to having made a post- 
mortem examination, the result of which was that 
he attributed death to exposure and want of nourish- 
ment. 

* An immense mass of evidence was taken at the 
various sittings, which want of space compels us to 
omit, all tending to show the fearful state to which 
poverty had reduced the deceased. 

“ The jury returned the following verdict: ‘ That 
the deceased died from exposure to cold and the 
want of food and other necessaries; and the said 
jurors do further say, the said death was accelerated 
by the great neglect of the relieving-officer of Beth- 
nal-green parish; and the said jurors request the co- 
roner to forward a copy of the same to the parish au- 
thorities, and also to the Poor Law Commissioners.’ ” 

This will form a group: The policeman wheel- 
ing the dying man to the workhouse in a truck, 
and the son walking by tie side. 

We can easily find a dozen more “cases,” 
even in London, and even within the months of 
December, 1860, and January, 1861, to fill the 
new Chamber of Horrors, but our impression is 
that these will be enough. Before this museum 
of poor-law victims has been open a year, we 
believe that not a single instance of starvation 


A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XLII. 

Ir there be anything in our English habits 
upon which no difference of opinion can exist, 
it,is our proneness to extend to a foreigner a 
degree o sympathy and an amount of interest 
that we obstinately deny to our own people. 
The English artist struggling all but hopelessly 
against the town’s indiflerence has but to dis- 
place the consonants or multiply the vowels of 
his name to be a fashion and a success. Strange 
and incomprehensible tendency in a nation so 
overwhelmingly impressed with a sense of its 
own vast superiority!* But so it is. Mr. Brady 
might sing to empty benches, while il Signor 
Bradini would “ bring down the house.” What 
set me thinking over this was, that, though 
Silvio Pellico was a stock theme for English 
pity and compassion, I very much doubted if a 
single tear would fall for the misfortunes of a 
Potts. And yet there was a marvellous simi- 
larity in our sufferings. In each case was the 
Austrian the gaoler; in each case was the vic- 
tim a creature of tender mould and gentle nature. 

I travelled in a sort of covered cart, with a 
mounted gendarme at either sideof me. Indeed, 
the one faintly alleviating circumstance of my 
captivity was the sight of those two heavily 
equipped giants, armed to the teeth, who were 
supposed to be essential to my safe conduct. 
It was such an acknowledgment of what they 
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had to apprehend from my well-known prowess 
and daring, so palpable a confession that every 
precaution was necessary against the bold in- 
trepidity of a man of my stamp! At times, I 
almost wished they had put chains upon me. 
1 thought how well it would read in my Me- 
moirs ; how I was heavily “‘ manacled”—a great 
word that—* orders being given to the escort to 
shoot me if I showed the slightest intention to 
escape.” It was an intense pleasure to me to 
imagine myself a sort of Nana Sahib, and when- 
ever we halted at some way-side public, and the 
idle loungers would draw aside the canvass 
covering and stare in at me, I did my utmost 
to call up an expression of ogre-like ferocity and 
wildness, and it was with a thrill of ecstasy I 
saw a little child clasp its mother by the neck, 
and seream out to come away as it beheld me. 

On the second night of our journey we halted 
at a little village at the foot of the Arlberg, 
called Steuben, where, in default of a regular 

rison, they lodged me in an old tower, the 
late part of which was used for a stable. It 
stood in the very centre of the town, and from 
its narrow and barred windows I could catch 
glimpses of the little world that moved about in 
happy freedom beneath me. I could see the 
Marktplatz, from which the booths were now 
being taken down, and could mark that prepa- 
rations for some approaching ceremony were 
going on, but of what nature I could not guess 
A large space was neatly swept out, and at last 
strewn with sawdust—signs unerring of some 
exhibition of legerdemain or conjuring, of which 
the Tyrolese are warm admirers. The arrange- 
ments were somewhat more pretentious than 
are usually observed in open air representations, 
for I saw seats prepared for the dignitaries of 
the village, and an evident design to mark the 
entertainment as under the most distinguished 
protection. The crowd—now considerable— 
observed all the decorous bearing of citizens in 
prescnee of their authorities. 

I nestled myself snugly in the deep recess of 
the window to watch the proceedings, nor had 
1 long to wait; some hlt-desen gaily-dressed 
individuals having now pierced their way 
through the throng, and commenced those pe- 
culiar gambols which bespeak backbones of 
gristle and legs of pasteboard. It is a class of 
performance 1 enjoy vastly. The two fellows 
who lap over each other like the links of a 
chain, and the creature who rolls himself about 
like a ball, and the licensed freedoms of that 
man of the world—the clown—never weary me, 
and I believe L laugh at them with all the more 
zest thai L have so often laughed at them before. 
It was plain, after a while, that a more brilliant 
part of the spectacle was yet to come, for a large 

luff-lookiug man, in cocked-hat and jack-boots, 
now entered the ring and indignantly ejected 
the clowns by sundry admonitions with a lash- 
whip, wiich [ perceived were not merely make- 
belicves. 

“ Ah, here he comes! here he is!” was now 
ullered in accents of eager interest, and an 
avenue was quickly made through the crowd 

















for the new performer. There was delay after 
this, and though doubtless the crowd below 
could satisfy their curiosity, I was so highly 
yy and so straitened in my embrasure that 

had to wait, with what patience I might, the 
new arrival, I was deep in my guesses what 
sort of “artist” he might prove, when I saw the 
head of a horse peering over the shoulders of 
the audience, and then the entire figure of the 

uadruped as he emerged into the circle, all 
sheeted and shrouded from gaze. With one 
dexterous sweep the groom removed all the 
clothing, and there stood before me my own 
lost treasure—Blondel himself! I would have 
known him among ten thousand. He was thinner, 
perhaps, certainly thinner, but in all other re. 
spects the same; his silky mane and his long 
tassel of a tail hung just as gracefully as of yore, 
and, as he ambled round, he moved his head with 
a courteous inclination, as though to acknowledge 
the plaudits he met with. 

There was in his air the dignity that said, “I 
am one who has seen better days. It was not 
always thus with me. Applaud if you must, 
and if you will; but remember that I accept 
your plaudits with reserve, perhaps with even 
reluctance.” Poor fellow, my heart bled for him! 
I felt as though I saw a cathedral canon cutting 
somersaults, and all this while, by some strange 
inconsistency, I had not a sympathy to bestow 
on the human actors in the scene. “ As for 
them,” thought I, “ they have accepted this de- 
gradation of their own free will. Lf they had 
not shirked honest labour they need never have 
been clowns or pantaloons ; but Blondel—Blon- 
del, whom fate had stamped as the palfrey of 
some high-born maiden, or at least as the fa- 
vourite steed of one who would know how to 
lavish care on an object of such perfection— 
Blondel, who had borne himself so proudly in 
high places, and who even in his declining for- 
tunes had been the friend and fellow-traveller 
of——Yes, why should I shame to say it? 
Posterity will speak of Potts without the de- 
tracting malice and envious rancour of contem- 
poraries, and when in some future age a great 
philanthropist or statesman shall claim the eredit 
of some marvellous discovery, some wondrous 
secret by which humanity may be bettered, a 
learned critic will tell the world how this great 
invention was evidently known to Potts, how at 
such a line, or such a page, we shall find that 
Potts knew it all.” 

The wild cheering of the crowd beneath cut 
short these speculations, and now I saw Blondel 
cantering gaily round the circle, with a hand- 
kerchief in his mouth. If in sportive levity it 
chanced to fall, he would instantly wheel about, 
and seize it, and then, whisking his tail and 
shaking his long forelock, resume his course 
again. It was fine, too, to mark the haughty 
indifference he manifested towards that whip- 
cracking monster who stood in the centre, and 
affected to direct his motions. Not alone did 
he reject his suggestions, but in a spirit of 
proud defiance did he canter up behind him, and 
uligut with his fore-legs on tlie fellow’s shoulders. 
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I am not sure whether the spectators regarded 
the iableau as I did, but to meit seemed an alle- 
gorical representation of man and his master. 

The hard breathing of a person close behind 
me now made me turn my head, and I saw the 
gaoler, who had come with my supper. A 
thought flashed suddenly across me. “Go 
down to those mountebanks and ask if they will 
sell that cream-coloured pony,” said I. Bar- 

ain as though you wanted him for yourself— 
ie is old and of little value, aud you may per- 
haps secure him for eighty or uinety florins, 
and if so, you shall have ten more for your 
ains. It is a caprice of mine, nothing more, 
but help me to gratify it.” 

He heard me out with evident astonishment, 
and then gravely asked if I had forgotten the 
circumstance that I was a prisoner, and likely 
to remain so for some time. 

“Do as | bade you,” said I, “and leave the 
result to me. There, lose no more time about it, 
for 1 see the performance is drawing to a close.” 

“Nay, nay,” said he; “the best of all is yet 
tocome. The pretty Moorish girl has not yet 
appeared. Ha! here she is.” 

As le spoke he crept up into the window 
beside me, not less eager for the spectacle than 
myself. A vigorous cheer and a loud clapping 
of hands below announced that the favourite was 
in sight long before she was visible to our eyes. 

“ What can she do?” asked I, peevishily per- 
haps, for I was provoked how completely she 
had eclipsed poor Blondel in public favour. 
“What can she do? Is she a rope-dancer, or 
does she ride in the games of the ring ?” 

“There, there! Look at her—yonder she goes ! 
and there’s the young prince—they call him a 
prince, at least—who tollows her everywhere.” 

I could not but smile at the poor gaoler’s 
simplicity, and would willingly have explained 
to him that we have outlived the age of Cin- 
derellas. Indeed, I had half turned towards 
him with this object, when a perfect roar of the 
crowd beneath me drew off my attention from 
him to what was going on below. I soon saw 
what it was that entranced the public: it was 
the young girl, who now, standing on Blondel’s 
back, was careering round the circle at full 
speed. It is an exercise in which neither the 
horse nor the rider are seen to advantage ; the 
heavy monotonous tramp of the beast, cramped 

y the narrow limits, becomes a stilty, wooden 
gallop. The rider, too, more careful of her 
balance than intent upon graceful action, re- 
stricts herself to a few, and by no means pic- 
turesque, attitudes. With all this, the girl 
now before me seemed herself so intensely to 
enter into the enjoyment of the scene, that. all 
her gestures sprang out of a sort of irrepressible 
delight. Far from unsteadying her foot, or 
limiting her action, the speed of the horse ap- 
peared to assist the changeful bendings of her 
graceful figure, as now, dropping on one knee, 
she would lean over to caress him, or now, 
standing erect, with folded arms and leg ad- 
vanced, appear to dare him to displace her. 
Faultlessly graceful as she was, there was that 





in her own evident enjoyment that imparted a 
strange delight to the beholder, and gave to 
the spectacle the sort of magnetism by which 
pleasure finds its way from heart to heart 
throughout a multitude. At least, I suppose 
this must have been so, for in the joyous clieer- 
ing of that crowd there was a ring of wild de- 
light far different from mere applause. 

At last, poor Blondel, blown and wearied, 
turned abruptly into the middle of the ring, and 
with panting sides and shaking tail came to a 
dead halt. The girl, with a graceful slide, 
seated herself on his back and patted him play- 
fully. And to me this was by far the most 
graceful movement of the whole. 

It was really a picture! and so natural aud so 
easy withal, that one forgot all about her spangles 
and tinsel, the golden fillet of her hair, and the 
tawdry fringe of her sandals; and, what was 
even harder still, heard not the hoarse-mouthed 
enthusiasm that greeted her. At length, a tall 
man, well preach and of striking appearance, 
pushed his way into the ring, and_ politely 
presented her with a bouquet, at which piece of 
courtesy the audience, noways jealous, agaiu re- 
doubled their applause. She now looked round 
her with an air of triumphant pleasure, and 
while, with a playful gesture, she flung back the 
ringlets on her neck, she lifted her face full to 
my view, and it was Tintefleck! With all my 
might I cried out, “Cutinka! Catinka!” I[ 
know not why, but the impulse never waited to 
argue the question. Though I screamed my 
loudest, the great height at which I was placed, 
and the humming din of the crowd, totally 
drowned my words. Again and again I tried 
it, but to no purpose. ‘There she sat, slowly 
making the round of the circus, while the 
stranger walked at her'side, to all seemiug con- 
versing as tiough no busy and prying multitude 
stood watching and observing them. Weavied 
with my failure to attract notice, I turned to 
address the gaoler, but he had already goue and 
I was alone. Inext endeavoured by a sigual to 
call attention to me, and, at last, saw how two 
or three of the crowd had observed my waving 
handkerchief and were pointing it out to others. 
Doubtless they wondered how a poor captive 
could care for the pleasant follies of a life of 
whose commonest joys he was to be no sharer, 
and still greater was their astonishment as [ 
flung forth a piece of money—a gold Napoleon 
it was—which they speedily caught up and gave 
to Catinka. How I watched her as she took it 
and showed it to the stranger. He, by his ges- 
ture, seemed angry, and made a motion as though 
asking her to throw it away ; and then there 
seemed some discussion between thein, and his 
petulance increased; and she, too, grew pas- 
sionate, and, leaping from the horse, strode 
hanghtily across the circus and disappeared. 
And then arose a tumult and confusion, the mob 
shouting madly for the Moorish girl to come 
back, aud many much disposed to avenge her 
absence on the stranger. As for him, he pushed 
the mob haughtily aside and went his way, 
and though for a while the crowd continued t¢ 
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vent its expressions of displeasure and disap- 
pointment, the performance soon concluded, and 
all went their several roads homeward ; and when 
I looked out upon the empty Platz, over which 
the dusky shadows of the old houses were now 
stealing to mingle together, and instead of the 
scene of bustle and excitement saw a few linger- 
ing townsfolk moody and purposeless, I asked 
myself if the whole incidents were not a vision 
mind-drawn and invented. There was not one 
single clue by which I could trace it to reality. 

More than once in my life had my dreamy tem- 
perament played me such pranks, and, strangely 
too, even when I had assured myself of the de- 
ception, there would yet linger in my mind 
thoughts and impressions strong enough to in- 
fluence my actions, just as we often see that our 
disbelief in a scandalous story is not sufficient to 
disabuse us of a certain power it wields over us. 

Oh what a long and dreary night was that, 
harassed with doubts and worn out with specu- 
lations. My mind had been much weakened by 
my fever, and. whenever I followed a train of 
thought too long, confusion was sure to ensue. 
The terror of this chaotic condition, where all 
people, and lands, and ideas, and incidents, 
jostle against each other in mad turmoil, can 
only be estimated by one who has felt it. Like 
the awful rush of sensations of him who is 
sliding down some steep descent towards a tre- 
mendous precipice, one feels the gradual ap- 
sroach of that dreamy condition where reason 
is lost andthe mind a mere waif upon the waters. 

“ Here’s your breakfast,” said the gaoler, as 
he stopped the course of my reverie. ‘“ And the 
brigadier Lopes you'll be speedy with it, for 
you must reach Maltz by nightfall.” 

* Tell me,” said I, eagerly, “ was there a circus 
company here yesterday evening ? Did they ex- 
hibit on the Platz there ?” 

* You are a deep one, you are!” muttered he, 
sulkily to himself, and left the cell. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


I Bore up admirably on my journey. I felt 
I was doing a very heroic thing. By my per- 
sonation of Harpar, I was securing that poor 
fellow’s escape, and giving him ample time to 
get over the Austrian frontier, and many a mile 
away from the beaks of the Double Eagle. I 
had read of such things in history, and I re- 
solved I would not derogate from the proudest 
records of such self-devotion. Had I but re- 
membered how long my illness had lasted, I 
might have easily seen that Harpar could by 
this time have arrived at Caleutta; but, unfor- 
tunately for me, I had no gauge of time what- 
ever, and completely forgot the long interval of 
ny fever. 

On reaching Innspruck, I was sent on to an 
old chateau some ten miles away, called the 
Ambras Schloss, and being consigned to the 
charge of a retired artillery officer there, they 
seemed to have totally forgotten all about me. 
I lived with my old gaoler just as if I were his 








friend: we worked together in the garden, 
pruned and raked and hoed and weeded; we 
smoked and fished, and mended our nets on wet 
days, and read, living exactly as might any two 
people in a remote out-of-the-world spot. 

There is a sort of armoury at the Ambras, 
chiefly of old Tyrolese weapons of an early pe- 
riod—maces and halberds, double-handed swords 
and such-like—and one of our pastimes was 
arranging and settling and cataloguing them, 
for which, in the ancient records of the Schloss, 
there was ample material. This was an occu- 
pation that amused me vastly, and I took to 
it with great zeal, and with such success that 
old Hirsch, the gaoler, at last consigned the 
whole to my charge, along with the task of 
exhibiting the collection to strangers—a source 
from which the honest veteran derived the better 
part of his means of life. 

At first, I scarcely liked my function as show- 
man, but like all my other experiences in life, 
habit sufficed to reconcile me, and I took to the 
occupation as though I had been born to it. If 
now and then some rude or vulgar traveller 
would ruffle my temper by some illiterate re- 
mark or stupid question, [ was well repaid by 
intercourse with a different stamp. They were 
to me such peeps at the world as a monk might 
have from the windows of his cloister, tempting 
perhaps, but always blended with the sense of 
the security that encompassed him and defended 
him from the cares of existence. 

Perhaps the consciousness that I could assert 
my innocence and procure my freedom at any 
moment, for the first few months reconciled me 
to this strange life ; but certainly after a while I 
ceased to care for any other existence, and 
never troubled my head either about past or 
future. I had, in fact, arrived at the great 
monastic elevation, in which a man, ceasing to ” 
be human, reaches the dignity of a vegetable. 

I had begun, as I have said, by an act of 
heroism, in accepting all the penalties of another, 
and, long after I ceased to revert to this sacri- 
fice, the impulse it had once given still con- 
tinued to move me. If Hirsch never alluded 
to my imputed crime to me, I was equally re- 
served towards him. 
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